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PREFACE 


EARLY A DECADE AGO, in response to many requests for help in 

building a Bible student’s and minister’s library, I wrote a little 
book entitled, Building a Minister’s Library. Although the booklet 
met a certain need, I am convinced that the time has come when the 
subject should be treated more adequately. This is especially impera- 
tive since a course in this field has been incorporated in the newly 
revised curriculum of the Moody Bible Institute. This book should 
serve equally well as a textbook in the classroom, and as a guide to 
the busy young minister who wishes to build a good working library 
of his own. This book is not a revision of the former booklet, but 
does incorporate most of the material of that publication. 

Since there has been very little written relative to building a church 
or Sunday school library, much that is in this book ought to be sug- 
gestive and helpful in setting up a church library. Yet a pastor’s 
personal library and a church library will be essentially different. The 
little book, The Church Library Manual, by Leona Lavender Althoff 
will help meet a real need in this regard. Reference is made to her book 
in our chapter on Bibliography on page 144. 

In making application of the material found in this book, no one 
may care to follow every detail suggested herein. Yet the suggestions 
and advice here given can be a positive guide in creating a plan to 
build a good, working library. The main concern in building a library 
is not to follow some stereotyped plan, or to be a slave to any plan. 
Yet one needs to have some workable plan and to know how to work 
that plan. Let each pastor or Christian worker develop a plan that he 
can use and then use it. If a careful study of this book helps young 
pastors and others to build a workable and working library, then the 
aim of the author will have been achieved and his prayers answered. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Books! Books! Books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the gift of them; 
For the glorious reach 
And the lift of them; 
For the gleam in them 
And the dream in them; 
For the things they teach 
And the souls they reach ! 
For the maze of them 
And the blaze of them; 
For the ways they open to us 
And the rays that they shoot through us! 


Books! Books! Books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the light in them, 
For the might in them; 
For the urge in them 
And the surge in them; 
For the souls they wake 
And the paths they break; 
For the gong in them 
And the song in them; 
For the throngs of folk they bring to us 
And the songs of hope they sing to us! 


Books! Books! Books! 
And we thank Thee, God, 
For the deep in them; 
For the rhythmic swing 
And sweep in them; 
For the croon in them 
And the boon in them; 
For the prayers they pray 
And the doubts they slay; 
For the do in them 
And the true in them; 
For the blue skies they bring to us 
And the new stars that they strew us. 


—William L. Stidger 
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LIBRARIES 


IBRARIES WERE ONCE REGARDED as places to keep books or as store- 

houses of knowledge. The emphasis was on preserving this 
knowledge rather than on using or disseminating it. One of the early 
librarians of Harvard is credited with remarking that there was only 
LIBRARIES One book out of the library, and that he was on his way 
THEN AND to Professor Agassiz’s house to get it and bring it back. 
NOW How different today is our conception of a library and 
its use! Now we are interested in the circulation rather than in the 
preservation of our books. Formerly books were preserved chiefly for 
the learned and educated to use. Today we want the masses to become 
learners and to become educated through the use of the library. In 
both our public and our institutional libraries it is our desire to have a 
large number of the books in circulation. We want our libraries to be 
active agencies for community welfare in meeting civic, cultural, edu- 
cational, social, moral, and recreational needs. Even in our private 
libraries we are pleased to have our books in use. 

We plan so that our libraries will be centers for the dissemination 
of knowledge and enlightenment rather than be merely depositories of 
the learning and wisdom of the ages, rare and valuable though that 
learning and wisdom may be. They are active educational agencies 
for the rising generations rather than repositories of the learning of 
the sages; storehouses of living thoughts rather than the final resting 
places for antiquated and outmoded ideals; teachers rather than mor- 
titians. 


WHAT Libraries are always places where collections of books 
IS A are kept. The library may be in an attic or in a cellar; ina 
LIBRARY? |. 

light, fresh, airy room, or in a crowded, dark corner of the 
house; it may be large or small; it may be a private or institutional 
library, or a public library; it may be for children or for adults; it 
may be a historical library dealing largely with the past, or a library 
dealing with current affairs; it may be a specialized library or one that 
deals with a wide variety of subjects; it may be a place of research or 
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a place for light, recreational reading. In any case it is what the word 
originally and basically signifies—books (liber, book), or a collection 
of books, or a place where books are kept. 

But it is more than a collection or aggregation of books. It is a 
collection according to purpose; an assortment of books chosen with 
care; rows and rows of books with a vision and ambition; books that 
are eager to do things and to go places; books with a message and an 
eagerness to deliver their message; books that are living, life-giving, 
and inspiring. 

A library is all this and yet more, much more. It is a spirit, a 
segment of life. Our libraries become a part of us and we of them. 

William E. Channing, the clergyman, wrote, ‘God be thanked for 
books! They are the voice of the distant and the dead, and make us 
heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. They give to all who will faith- 
fully use them the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and 
greatest of our race.”’ Another has expressed the thought thus: “Books 
are the connecting link that binds one generation to another.” 


Sometimes bookdealers become very good philosophers. They learn 
much by living their lives with books. Often they can give us very good 
food for thought. One dealer in a secondhand book store is quoted as 
saying, “Certainly running a secondhand book store is a pretty humble 
calling; but I’ve mixed a grain of glory with it, in my own imagination 
at any rate. You see, books contain the thoughts and dreams of men, 
their hopes and strivings, and all their immortal parts. It’s in books 
that most of us learn how splendidly worth while life is. Books are the 
immortality of the race, the father and mother of most that is worth 
while cherishing in our hearts” (Abbott, p. 33). 


WORDS Let us listen to a few more words of the scholars and 
cera literary geniuses of the past, as to their conception of books 
and libraries. 

‘Books are the strong tincture of experience. They are to be taken 
carefully, drop by drop, not carelessly gulped down by the bottleful; 
therefore if you will get the best out of books, spend a quarter of an 
hour in reading and three-quarters of an hour in thinking over what 
you have read” (Abbott, p. 76). 

Francis Bacon, English philosopher, said, ‘Libraries are the shrines 
where all the relics of the ancient saints, full of true virtue, and with- 
out delusion or imposture, are preserved and reposed.”’ 
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Sir William Davenant, English poet and dramatist, thought of 
books as “the monuments of vanished minds”; Whipple, the critic, 
as “lighthouses erected in the great sea of time”; G. W. Curtis, author 
and editor, as “the everburning lamps of wisdom”; Edward Gibbon, 
as “faithful mirrors which reflect to our minds the minds of sages 
and heroes.” 

George Dawson, English preacher and lecturer, said, “A great 
library contains the diary of the human mind.” Philip James Bailey, 
English poet, said, “Worthy books are not companions, they are soli- 
tudes; we lose ourselves in them, and all our cares.” William E. 
Channing put it this way: “In the best books great men talk to us, 
give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours.” 

Helen E. Haines, author and prominent librarian, has recently 
written, “The world of books is the world of man’s thought and effort, 
joy and purpose, and inextinguishable hopes, as they pass in heritage 
from the past to the present and as they are born of each immediate 
moment”’ (Haines, p. 11). 

What is a good book? Someone has given a practical answer. “A 
book is good only when it meets some human hunger or refutes some 
human error ... There is no man so grateful as the man to whom you 
have given just the book his soul needed” (Abbott, p. 35). 

Martin F. Tupper, English poet, would say, “‘A good book is the 
best of friends, the same today and forever.” Amos B. Alcott’s judg- 
ment was, ‘““That is a good book which is opened with expectation and 
closed with profit.” 

Lord Houghton (Richard M. Milnes, prominent English writer) 
has impressively challenged our thinking in these words: “Think 
what a good book is. It is a portion of the eternal mind, caught in its 
process through the world, stamped in an instant, and preserved for 
eternity. Think what it is: that enormous amount of human sympathy 
and intelligence that is contained in these volumes; and think what it 
is that this sympathy should be communicated to the masses of the 
people.” 

James Russell Lowell, well-known poet, testified, “What a sense 
of security in an old book which time has criticized for us’; while 
Joseph Joubert, French moralist, put it this way: “The great objec- 
tion to new books is that they prevent our reading of old ones’; but 
Rogers solved the problem by saying, ““When a new book comes out, 
T read an old one.” 
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Someone has said, ‘Each age contributes one or two real books 
to the eternal library; and always the old books remain, magic springs 
of healing and refreshment” (Abbott, p. 75). 

Perhaps we would like to join with Alexander H. Everett, Ameri- 
can diplomat, in saying, “A true book is an inspiration,” or with Helen 
Haines in saying, “Those able to turn to books for companionship are 
seldom lonely” (Haines, p. 5). 

If we build our libraries wisely, thoughtfully, and carefully, they 
can be and will be a lasting inspiration to us, and to those whose lives 
are touched by ours. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE LIBRARY 


BROAD INTEREST IN BOOKS usually means a broad interest in 

life . .. Books cannot be separated from life. They record it or 
interpret it, whether the author is conscious of it or not” (Abbott, 
pp. 43, 44). Books help people to find themselves. It is not so much 
A GOOp What is in books that counts as what the reading of them 
GROWING does for the person who is reading them. 
LIBRARY If one is to read for his cultural development and his 
soul growth, he must have access to books. Hence one of the most 
important and useful possessions that a pastor may have is a good 
library. His library may have many or few books. Likewise there may 
be a large assortment of magazines, religious or secular; or the maga- 
zine supply may be very limited. He may have a large file of clippings 
and illustrations; or he may have a very limited collection. A good 
library, however, will surely have some of all these reading materials 
in it. Whatever he does have should be well chosen and carefully 
arranged. 

A good library will be one that is constantly growing and devel- 
oping. Additions to the pastor’s library may of necessity be few and 
economically chosen; but additions there must be. The library cannot 
remain perfectly static if the pastor himself is to grow. There may be 
a dollar only now and then to spend for the enlargement and the en- 
richment of this base of operation; but how important it is that a few 
dollars be available for this purpose! Its importance is so vital that 
sacrifices elsewhere now and then will prove to be a good investment if 
only the library is effectively strengthened thereby. Many of the con- 
veniences, and even necessities, that the pastor will buy with his 
precious dollars will be temporary at best. Every penny, however, 
that he spends on proper reading material will prove to be a lasting 
benefit. Such investments will add to his cultural, intellectual, and 
spiritual enrichment and development, and will become an abiding part 
of himself. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value or the importance of a 
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good, effective, working library for any pastor. The better selection 
of books he is able to make for his library, the greater will be the 
promise of efficiency and success for his ministry. 

A well-selected library is a storehouse of wealth for the active, 
growing pastor. It is a sine qua non for him if he is to maintain his 
intellectual keenness, his mental alertness, and his spiritual acumen. 
It will help him to keep abreast of the world’s changing events. It will 
keep him in touch with the best thinking of his brother pastors and 
theologians. It will provide him with some of the best devotional 
literature of the past and of the present. It will clarify and purify his 
spiritual vision and will inspire him to greater and holier activity, and 
keep him in touch with the highest spiritual developments of the Chris- 
tian world. It will acquaint him with the best thinking of the greatest 
scholars, and will challenge him to keep his eyes fixed constantly on the 
higher levels of devotional living and of spiritual service. It will 
stimulate his thinking, develop his spirituality, and keep him growing. 

No pastor, however keen his memory may be, will be able to hold 
in his mind for ready use all the results of his reading, study, and re- 
search. He will often need to refresh his memory on what he has al- 
ready learned. No matter how thorough his training has been, there 
will always be for him areas for new discovery in his chosen field. He 
must constantly seek new supplies of information and keep abreast 
of the developments of the day. There must be a place to get this in- 
formation, and that place must have sufficient resources to serve him 
when his need comes. What would be better than a handy, efficient, 
well-equipped library—a library in his own study? 

I am reminded what one of my college professors once said: ‘‘There 
are two ways of securing the information we need; one, having it in 
our memory, and the other, knowing where to find what we want 
when we need it.’’ Someone else has said, “A good lawyer is not one 
who knows all the law, but knows where to find it when he needs it.” 
We should seek to equip our libraries so efficiently that they may be 
of ready service to us in our times of need. 

Where is the growing pastor who would contend that a library is 
of little or no consequence to his ministry? Any alert, aggressive 
pastor cannot but acknowledge his constant dependence upon the 
thinking, the discoveries, and the writings of others, both for the pre- 
paration of his sermons and for the improvement of his methods of 
work. He knows how helpful it is to spend much time in quiet fellow- 
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ship with other pastors and teachers, and with other experienced minds 
in the various fields of Christian ministry. He has learned too, that 
he must broaden his vision and enlarge his realm of knowledge by 
constant and diversified reading. The more of this reading he can do 
in his own study, the more convenient it will be for him to use his 
precious, available moments to good advantage and much profit. 

Furthermore, the more conveniently arranged and the better or- 
ganized his library is, the more helpful it will be. 

MORE WORDS Some of our great teachers, preachers, and writers 
Bea vc THE have written noble and soul-inspiring words as to the 

great value and importance of good books and libra- 
ries. To be able to capitalize on their rich experiences and best thoughts 
will be rewarding and enriching to any pastor. They are qualified to 
speak to us and we can with much profit listen to their words of wisdom 
and counsel. 

Colton said, ‘Next to securing good friends, the best acquisition is 
that of good books.” 

Charles Lamb, English essayist and critic, has told us what books 
did for him: “TI love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am 
not walking, I am reading; I cannot sit and think. Books think for 
me. I can read anything which I call a book.” In another place, how- 
ever, Lamb wrote of ‘‘books that are no books.”’ Henry Thoreau, the 
naturalist, agreed with Lamb when he wrote, ‘Books that are books are 
all that you want, and there are but half a dozen in any thousand.” 

Archbishop Fénelon, French churchman and writer, placed great 
value on books. He said, “If the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe 
were laid down at my feet in exchange for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.”” Edward Gibbon put it this way, 
“My early and invincible love of reading I would not exchange for the 
treasures of India.” 

John A. Langford, British antiquary and journalist, wrote, ‘““The 
love of books is a love which requires neither justification, apology, nor 
defense.”’ Lord Bulwer-Lytton, English novelist and dramatist, con- 
cluded, ‘‘There is no past so long as books shall live.”” Thomas Fuller, 
English preacher and educator, believed that “learning hath gained 
most by those books by which the printers have lost.”’ It was Henry 
Ward Beecher’s conviction that “It is a man’s duty to have books. A 
library is not a luxury, but one of the necessities of life.” The psy- 
chologist James Baldwin said, “To the teacher or professional man, 
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a collection of good books is as necessary as a kit of tools to the car- 
penter.” Ralph W. Emerson, famous essayist, wrote, “We prize books; 
and they prize them most who are themselves wise.”’ 

Helen E. Haines, librarian of Columbia University, writes, “Through 
books we have bridged the centuries and built the world’s structure of 
achievement; through books we receive and enlarge the heritage of the 
human mind” (Haines, p. 5). 

The saintly Puritan scholar, Richard Baxter gave a very high 
place to good books, placing them even above the preacher and his 
sermon. He said, “‘Preachers may be silenced or banished, when books 
may be at hand; books may be kept at smaller charge than preachers; 
we may choose books which treat of that very subject which we desire 
to hear of. Books we may have at hand every day and hour, when we 
can have sermons but seldom and at set times. If sermons are for- 
gotten, they are gone. But a book we may read over and over until we 
remember it; and if we forget it, we may again pursue it at our pleasure 
or at our leisure” (Abbott, p. 160). 

We can scarcely overestimate the importance of books as a pos- 
session in the life and experience of the Christian minister. They not 
only are an agency in building the efficiency and the character of the 
minister; but they are in fact a real part of his very life. His library 
grows out of his personality and character, while at the same time they 
react upon him and help further to form or mold his character. The 
kind of library a man will have depends very much upon the man; and 
at the same time the kind of man he will be depends very much in- 
deed upon the kind of books he reads and the kind of library he has. 
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CHOICE OF OUR READING 


HOMAS FULLER has said, “Books like friends should be few and 
well chosen. Thou mayest as well expect to grow strong by al- 
ways eating as wiser by always reading. Too much overcharges nature 
and turns more into disease than nourishment. ’Tis thought and di- 
SOME WoRDS 8éStion which makes books serviceable and gives 
FROM THE health and vigor to the mind.” 
MASTERS Joseph Parker, author of The People’s Bible, 
wrote, “He who would make a favorite of a bad book, simply because 
it contains a few beautiful passages, might as well caress the hand of 
an assassin because of the jewelry which sparkles on his fingers.” 
Francis Bacon wrote, “Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few are to be chewed and digested; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be read but not curiously; 
and some few are to be read wholly and with diligence and attention.” 


Hear Oliver Wendell Holmes, outstanding man of letters: ‘The 
first thing naturally when one enters a scholar’s study or library, is to 
look at his books. One gets a notion very speedily of his tastes and the 
range of his pursuits by a glance around his bookshelves.” 

WHY Since the chief task of the minister is to study and ad- 
READ? minister the Word of God and to care for his parish, here and 
there a pastor may seriously question the expediency of giving much of 
his valuable time to reading. Should he not forego this pleasure, or 
sacrifice this luxury for the sake of his people? No; for the sake of 
his people as well as for himself he must read. The service he can 
render his people, the consolation he can give them, and the spiritual 
uplift he can be to them are some good reasons why he must read intel- 
ligently and widely. Someone has aptly said, ‘Talk not about direct- 
ing and cultivating the reading tastes of your people until you have 
successfully directed and cultivated your own.” Thus one readily sees 
the need of reading both for the benefit of his people, and for the 
development of his own personal culture and growth. No man can grow 
unless he fellowships with others in order to receive ideas from them 
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and to share in their thinking. God has made us social creatures, and 
our personalities are shaped more than we know by those about us and 
by those who have lived in other days. Much of this development must 
come by way of our reading. Richard Le Gallienne, English writer, 
has said, “The end of true reading is the development of individuality” 
(Abbott, pp. 72-73). 

Just as we learn to do by doing, so also we learn to think by 
thinking. Yet none of us is original or naive enough to pursue our 
thinking unaided. Others must help us to think. This flow of thought 
which comes to us from the men of the past must come largely by way 
of their writings. Our books and libraries have retained for us the 
best thoughts of these great minds. Charles Lamb said, “Books think 
for me.” Walter Dimnet has said, ‘““Whoever has read the best of books 
has received not only information but a method of thinking.” 


FINDING The busy pastor will find much of his reading time taken 
Wea TO up in his reading and study of the Bible and in his prepa- 

ration of sermons. To be sure, this special study is very 
necessary, for he cannot be a successful pastor or a good preacher 
without it. If he is going to be the best preacher and pastor possible, 
he will need to find some time to read other good literature also. 

But when can he find time? Day after day may find the hours 
slipping away from him, while his good books will be lying idly on his 
study table or standing untouched on his library shelves. 

It will take purposeful effort and systematic planning if he is to 
find the necessary time to do this inspirational, creative reading. He 
will need to set aside some time regularly for this purpose if he is to 
achieve his goal. He may need to sacrifice some other things which 
he would very much like to do. 


It is the prerogative and responsibility of each pastor to decide for 
himself when he will have the most time to do his best reading. The 
pastor must survey his problems and his possibilities, and then fit any 
suggestions or borrowed ideas into his own circumstances and per- 
sonal preferences. | 


Many pastors have found it convenient to set aside a small portion 
of each day or a larger period each week for this delightful occupation. 
Others have trained themselves to watch for and snatch up the odd 
moments that are scattered throughout the day or the week, such 
moments as may be found in the life of any man, however busy he may 
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be. These people are constantly carrying with them some good book or 
paper in anticipation of these moments. Some who travel on the train 
or streetcar find many hours in a month’s time to do this coveted 
reading. Some take a little time before retiring at night to gather up 
a few thoughts from the masters. Others choose a small portion of a 
morning hour. Still others find the period just before or just after lunch 
a suitable and refreshing time. Any pastor should find his vacation 
periods excellent occasions to share with the great masters of literature 
and thought. 

The pastor who really wants to read good literature will be able 
to find the time to do so. A man finds time to do the things he really 
wants to do, those things he deems the most worth while. 

One of my seminary professors once told us that if a man would 

spend twenty minutes a day for twenty years on any one subject, he 
would become an authority on that subject. Dr. William Osler, the 
eminent physician and surgeon said it this way: ‘With half an hour’s 
reading in bed every night as a steady practice, the busiest man can 
get a fair education before the plasma sets in the periganglionic spaces 
of his grey cortex” (Haines, p. 8). 
WHAT TO The pastor’s dilemma will be not only in his feeling 
READ cramped for time to read, but also in his seeing so many 
good books from which to choose. He needs to select with the utmost 
care just what books or what portions of certain good books he will 
read. Bayard Taylor was right in saying, ‘““Not many, but good books.” 
He might have continued, not merely the good, but the best. It will 
-indeed be incumbent upon the pastor to select the very best; for he 
never will be able to read all the good books that are available to him. 
Thomas Carlyle warned, “If time is precious, no book that will not 
improve by repeated reading deserves to be read at all.” 

What he will ultimately choose will depend largely upon his own 
likes and his own needs. He will need to determine what will be best 
for him, or what will best meet his personal demands. Miss Haines 
says, “The choice of books must always be influenced by individual 
personality” (Haines, p. 7. 1.23-24). Different men will have dif- 
ferent individual problems to meet. Any pastor who persistently sets 
out to read some good books regularly will be rewarded for any pains- 
taking effort that may be required. 

Abraham Lincoln had few books to read, but he had the best; and 
he read them again and again. These books were the making of the 
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man. The pastor, too, must find the best few, and he must faithfully 
read them. 

There needs to be a certain element of catholicity about one’s 
reading. No pastor dare narrow his reading down to one field of in- 
terest even though that interest pertains to his chosen field of service. 
The pastor must read theology and many sermons. Yet he needs to 
read some also in many other fields, even in what may seem at first 
thought to be unrelated fields of interest. No one can afford to get into 
a rut in his reading. Even the pastor who is exceedingly busy in his 
pastoral charge and with his sermon preparation needs diversional 
reading. 

He must know current affairs. He should be conversant with 
political, educational, social, scientific, and recreational developments 
and activities, as well as with ecclesiastical and religious interests. 
Variety will prove to be not only the spice of life, but even the very 
substance of it. His varied reading will reflect itself in his preaching, 
in his counseling, in his social relations, and in all his living, in pro- 
portion to the measure that he reads widely and wisely. 

All of one’s reading should be purposeful and constructive. Miss 
Haines says, ‘“‘Let the basis of selection be positive, not negative. If the 
best that can be said for a book is that it will do no harm, there is no 
valid reason for its selection; every book should be of actual service 
to somebody, in inspiration, or information, or recreation’ (Haines, 
Pp. 49). 

THREE In selecting our reading we may well remember 
CLASSES OF that there are just about three classes of books. First, 
LITERATURE 

there is the harmful class, books that by all means 
should be rejected and condemned. Cheap in cost, worthless as liter- 
ature, destructive to morals, they are positively inimical as reading 
material. —The newsstands and bookstalls are full of this trash. It 
is boldly flaunted before the reading public. It is one of the modern 
agencies used to contaminate and destroy the standards and morals 
of our people, especially of our youth. It is printed and advertised 
to sell for profit regardless of the cost to the readers. 

The pastor need not wade through this mess of trash in order to 
be able to warn his flock intelligently. He can see the results of the 
reading of such literature by observing the reaction on the lives of 
those who do read, without wasting his own time or polluting his 
thinking. A glance at the glaring array of the paper-covered booklets 
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and magazines on many of the newsstands is enough to sicken the 
heart. Even many of the books in respectable-looking board and cloth 
covers also come in this class and need to be discriminated against most 
carefully. There is a great deal of this class of reading material on 
the market and much that is easily accessible to our hosts of young 
readers. It is thrown before the very eyes of our youth, and is even 
found often in the more respectable and unexpected places. That, 
however, does not justify its reading. The pastor must himself shun and 
everlastingly advise others against this harmful reading material. 

The second class is indeed much more pleasant to talk about. It 
comprises the good, desirable, worth-while books, the best there are. 
The books in this class are perhaps fewer in number than are the 
books in the class we have just described. Yet there are many good 
books for all ages and for all interests. The great responsibility of the 
pastor is to choose the best of these good books for his own reading, 
and for that of his family and his parishioners. There is ample variety 
of books in this class, even the best of this class. Thus no pastor ever 
need waste his time, effort, or money in procuring or reading trashy 
or even mediocre books. 

The third class is made up of mediocre books. We may term them 
good, but good for nothing. They are not distinctly bad, neither are 
they constructively good. They do little harm to the reader except that 
they waste his time and rob him of really good, helpful reading. Our 
book stores, our public libraries, and our private libraries are surfeited 
with this kind of reading material. We find them in the form of books, 
pamphlets, and magazines. Our time is so valuable that we cannot 
afford to spend it reading from this great array of mediocre books. 

No attempt is here made to give a list of books in any of these 
three classes. The discerning pastor will be able to think through 
and make a practical analysis of books for himself and his people. He 
will need to evaluate the books from many angles and he must be able 
to decide between what is really worth his reading and what deserves 
to be rejected. It will be more difficult to determine which of the good 
books are the best than it will be to distinguish between the good and 
the bad. Yet he will have to face the issue and make decisions. 

Years ago Dr. Noah Porter, minister and educator, classified 
religious literature as follows: Good books or those that are the best as 
to thought, feeling, and diction; goodish books, or those that possess 
second-class goodness or merit; and good-for-nothing books, or those 
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that are stupid in thought, feeble in mind, false in imagery, vulgar in 
illustration, or elementary in education. (Haines, p. 399). 


The pastor will need to weigh values and discriminate carefully, 
too, when he picks up a magazine or newspaper. Magazines have 
diverted many from the reading of the most worth-while, standard 
literature. And the daily newspaper has usurped too much of the 
reading time of many a pastor. The newspaper and the magazine have 
their value but they dare not take the place of good books. One min- 
ister says he reads the newspaper standing. He is determined not to 
let himself become too engrossed in such reading. 


CHOOSING In order to get the utmost out of his reading one 
THE BEST must like his reading. He needs to satisfy his tastes. 
Our desires are an inherent part of ourselves and need to be respected. 
Yet desire or taste dare not always have supreme rule. One must judge 
what is best and should learn to like the best. 


The pastor’s reading should indeed be the choicest; for whatever 
he reads is bound to reflect upon his life and his ministry. The best 
books will help to make him the best man he can possibly be. Dr. 
Potter has said, “It is nearly an axiom that people will not be better 
than the books they read.” By proper reading his sympathies will be 
touched; his devotion will be deepened; his ambitions will be chal- 
lenged; his outlook will be broadened; his usefulness will be multi- 
plied; and his life will be enriched. 


HOW TO What one gets out of his reading will depend more or 
READ less upon the mood in which he reads, the circumstances 
attending the reading, his motive in reading at any particular time, 
and the type of book he is reading. 


Some books ought to be read most carefully. The best books are 
those of lasting value and those which bear some vital message; these 
deserve careful, purposeful, attentive reading, and oftentimes a re- 
reading. 

A great many books contain only certain chapters or perhaps 
only paragraphs that are of real importance and worth to us. The 
remaining portions of these books may be of very little value to us. 
Such books should be read discriminatingly. They should be read 
rapidly until some portion is reached that calls forth our close attention 
and a more careful reading. We need to learn to scan over the pages 
rapidly until we discover the parts which are worth closer attention or 
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scrutiny. One can learn to read even heavy content material in this 
manner in order to discover what is sought or needed. 


At times we need to learn to read with abandon. When we have 
found a book that has a real message for us, we may desire to learn all 
that the author has for us. We abandon or yield ourselves to the book 
before us. At such times we must not predetermine what we want to 
find. We throw ourselves, as it were, at the feet of the author to learn 
of him and see what he has to tell us. 


At other times or on certain occasions we may wish to read lei- 
surely. We want to relax and read as our mood may dictate. At such 
times we try to select the type of book that can be read with the 
greatest ease. Such reading should leave us rested and relaxed. 


Whatever and however we may read, all our reading should be 
with profit or benefit to us. We should always come to the end of our 
period of reading with the sense of enrichment and growth. 

HOW TO We should endeavor to make our reading become a 
SON E habit, or second nature, to us. Every book, if we let it 

have its way, will somehow lead us to another book. Dr. 
Maurice Egan, a writer and diplomat, has said, “The best guide to 
books is a book itself. It clasps hands with a thousand other books’ 
(Abbott, p. 29-30). 

Cultivation of the reading habit will be largely solved when we have 
learned really to enjoy reading. Only then will it yield us the largest 
returns, and we will eagerly be looking forward to the next good book. 
Someone has said, ‘‘No reading does us any good that is not a pleasure 
to us” (Abbott, p. 68). Victor Sneaden says, ‘“‘Reading for pure en- 
joyment is legitimate. It is a gift of God to soothe ruffled spirits, to 
soothe nerves, and to rest flagging spirits. We should learn to appre- 
ciate the beauty of good literature. It is a gift of God. We should 
enjoy it and praise Him for it.” (The Christian Teacher, Number 16, 
Feb. 1, 1952). 

Whether we read painstakingly some difficult book or whether we 
read leisurely a book of lighter vein, we should find joy and pleasure 
in the exercise. 


Again I say, we learn to read and to appreciate good reading by 
reading good literature. Every aggressive, growing pastor as he reads 
good books purposefully will want to read more and more, and his 
life will be enriched through the experience, 
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THE PASTOR’S LIBRARY 


RDINARILY THE PASTOR’S sTUDY and his library will be in the 

C) same room. Both his study hours and his times of quiet medita- 
tion will be stimulated by the influence and help of his books. Their 
very presence will create a wholesome atmosphere, and his constant 
HIS use of them will enrich his life. 
STUDY The active, growing pastor will spend many hours each 
week in this library. When he is not out visiting his parishoners, or 
calling on the unsaved, or visiting the sick; when he is not spending 
time with his family or relaxing and resting; when he is not attending 
a committee or board meeting, or conducting a service or caring for 
other duties for the church, he likely will be in his study reading, 
studying, or counseling. He will spend as much time as he can in his 
study. 


It is imperative therefore that this library or study be well arranged 
and efficient. A minister’s greatest usefulness and highest efficiency 
will depend much upon whether or not he has the best kind of library. 
He work with the public, his heavy pastoral responsibilities, his ex- 
acting program, all will make heavy drain upon his time and energy. 
He will need times of rest, relief, and relaxation. His library should 
be a place that can adequately meet this need. 


If the room is orderly and clean, the man’s spirit and body will 
both respond. As he comes into this room, it will be easier for him to 
leave other cares behind. He will the more quickly find himself in 
proper mood for quiet thought and study. If his books, his magazines, 
his furniture, his filing cases, and all his other tools are arranged in 
good order, the place will have an atmosphere conducive to meditation, 
thought, and prayer. His whole personality will respond to the situ- 
ation. 


Order and system are so important that they will become key words 
and the center of thought throughout our discussion of The Pastor and 
His Library. 
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HIS Is it too much to think of the library as the pas- 
SANCTUM tor’s prayer room, his trysting place with God, his 
SANCTORUM ; 

sanctum sanctorum? Is it presumptuous to rate his 
study above the pulpit or above the sick room in sacredness to him? 
Can it not be next to the family altar, or even on a par with it, as a 
precious place for meeting God? Let me ask the question this way: 
If the pastor cannot find the preciousness and closeness of God in his 
study, how can he expect to find it in the pulpit, or in the sick room, or 
elsewhere in the exercise of his ministry? 

As the pastor tarries for moments or for hours in his library, 
whether he reads and studies, or whether he meditates and prays, he 
can have a warm sense of the mystic presence of God. The room is a 
sacred place to him. 

This quiet holy place becomes the powerhouse behind the pulpit. 
Before his sermons are prepared and during their preparation, the 
pastor will be much in prayer for wisdom and guidance. Here in the 
quiet of his sanctum he will meet the Father face to face, beseeching 
Him to grant the needed strength and blessing for the task before him. 
He will implore divine wisdom and grace for each aspect of his minis- 
try. He will pray for blessing upon himself, that he may be God’s 
instrument in dealing out blessing to his people. Here he becomes a 
sort of priest or mediator between God and the people. He will pray 
for them. He will become an intercessor in their behalf. If his books 
could hear and speak, they would bear testimony of many a prayer to 
God in behalf of the people of his parish. 

PLACE OF In Chapter 3 we discussed the importance of reading. 
READING = The pastor will find his personal library a most suitable 
and inviting place to do at least a part of his reading. His books are 
there. If they are kept in an orderly fashion he will not be able to re- 
sist their lure. Although he will wish to read at times with his family 
and with other people, and although he will find many odd moments 
to read outside his library, he can well afford to form the habit of 
spending some of his precious moments and even hours reading in 
the quiet presence of his books. They will create an atmosphere that 
will add to the richness and meaning of his reading. 
HIS The library is more than a reading room. It is also the 
hay pastor’s workshop. His books are about him. His Bible is 
open before him. His half-prepared sermon may be on the 
desk in front of him. Multitudes of notes, illustrations, clippings, short 
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articles, and other helps are in his files ready to be drawn upon and 
woven into his sermon. Here week after week, sermons are fashioned 
into finished form for mid-week, Sunday morning, and Sunday evening. 
The powerhouse becomes a veritable workshop. For here under the 
power of the Holy Spirit the fragments of raw material are gathered 
up and woven into the finished product. 

In this workshop the minister finds himself called upon to do more 
than merely prepare his weekly sermons for delivery. He may wish 
to revise the diction of these sermons for publication in the columns 
of some paper or in a leaflet for distribution. He may write short 
articles for the local paper, or for his church magazine. Perhaps he 
will need to plan and prepare the weekly church bulletin. He will have 
various reports to write. Sometimes there may be questionnaires from 
some society or organization. He may be interested in writing a book. 
His library will be the focal center for all these literary activities. It 
is indeed a workshop. 


COUNSELING His counseling with his parishoners or with casual 
DESK callers could not be in a better place than in his library. 
It will present a wholesome atmosphere to the one being interviewed. 
It will add poise to the counselor. The pastor may wish to advise his 
friend to read a book or two which he has in his library. He may wish 
to refer to some authority or to some statement in a book. He will have 
his material right at hand. 

The pastor will feel at home in his workshop-powerhouse. That 
fact will tend to put the visitor at ease, especially if the library is 
suggestive of peace, poise, and order. 


PLACE FOR However, there will be times when the pastor will 
MEDITATION not wish to study, or to counsel with those seeking help, 
or to enter into earnest intercession for his people. He will need some 
moments for quiet, relaxed, spiritual meditation, just waiting upon 
God for His strength and blessing, seeking an increased sense of one- 
ness with the Divine. Here in the quiet of his private sanctuary he 
has the wholesome atmosphere for such meditation. More blessing 
awaits the man of God who will take some time to practice this mystic 
presence of God than most of us realize. 


A PRIVILEGE Can every pastor have a library or study that will 
FOR ALL serve him as has been suggested? What if his space is 
very limited, or what if he cannot afford to buy many books? Or what 
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if he does not even have a special room for his study? I would say 
improvise, adapt, and make the best of the situation at hand. It does 
not take a large room or many books to make a workable library or a 
pastor’s study. A resourceful pastor will not be defeated by limita- 
tions. He will see to it that he has some kind of study and that he has 
some books. Further developments will depend upon the initiative and 
the personality of the pastor. If he is a wide-awake pastor and if he 
has an inviting study the people will come to his study, and he will 
spend much time there. 

The growth and success of the church will depend in large mea- 
sure, not on the location of the room or on the size of the library, 
but on the size of the man in the library. If the man is willing to 
grow, the library will grow, and will become a place of importance in 
the growing church. If the man gets discouraged, gives up, and ceases 
to grow, so will his library, and so will his church. 

If it is impossible or impracticable for the minister to have as 
many books as he would like to have, it will be possible for him to 
secure many books from lending libraries. He may get books from the 
public library, perhaps from his denominational or regional head- 
quarters, or perhaps from some other religious lending agency. There 
are always sources from which good books can be borrowed for a 
period of time. These books, though not his very own, do become a 
part of his library. The pastor need never lack good reading material. 
What Helen E. Haines says concerning the public library applies 
equally to other lending libraries. This message should make its appeal 
to the aspiring pastor who has already been trained to appreciate 
culture, taste, and literature of the highest quality. She says, “The 
public library is maintained to provide books that meet human wants, 
needs, and tastes; that develop capacities of mind and body; that give 
practical aid to workers in every field; that equalize opportunities and 
enrich life for all” (Haines, p. 16). 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in the London Times’ “Literary Supple- 
ment,” May 11, 1922, wrote, “Let me say as a public lecturer in one 
of our universities that in my opinion a guided access to the shelves of 
a great library is of far greater worth than attendance at lectures can 
possibly be. Lecturers may stimulate; private talk, in my experience, 
stimulates better. Both have their uses, but the true key to under- 
standing is the key of a library” (Haines). 

The minister of the gospel should by all means develop the habit 
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of using any good library in the community or any that might offer 
its services through the mails. 

Whether he has few or many books of his own, or whether he de- 
pends in large part on books from lending libraries, these books should 
help to make his library one of efficiency and usefulness. 

It is the aim of the author in the following chapters to present to 
the pastor methods whereby his library can help to make him a better 


pastor, and to be a greater blessing to the church that has called him 
to be its leader and shepherd. 


> 


AN ORDERED LIBRARY 


ae NEEDS to know what books he has and will need to be 
able to find them. There must be some definite arrangement of 
his books so that any book he has may be located without difficulty. 
H. O. Van Glider says, “It goes without saying that the pastor’s li- 
ORDER —Prary will be classified and indexed; otherwise it isn’t ac- 
OUT OF tually a library at all, but merely a collection of books” 
CHAOS (Baptist Bulletin, G.A.R.B. May 1952, Pp. 12). 

Not all ministers’ libraries are well arranged or kept in orderly 
fashion. I have been told of a certain minister who possesses a veri- 
table hodgepodge of a library. In it there is evidence of poor selection 
of books; and the collection shows no logical or purposeful arrange- 
ment whatever. His library is a place of confusion. So is his personal 
life; so is his parish. As a man orders his library, so will he tend to 
order his thinking, his conduct, and his church. 

A pastor’s library will not organize itself. As it grows it will tend 
to become either a place of unity and order or a place of chaos and 
confusion. All will depend on whether it is purposefully and system- 
atically organized or whether it is haphazardly permitted just to collect. 
This will be true of books, but more especially true of pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and clippings. The more materials that are collected, the more 
difficulty there will be in finding them when they are wanted unless the 
library is classified according to some definite order. If a minister is 
not careful he will find that the more materials he collects, the less he 
will be able to use what he has. 

Building and properly arranging a private library will require both 
time and effort; but it will be time and effort profitably spent. If a 
library is worthy of being a part of a preacher’s study, and of claiming 
the dollars drawn from his family budget to buy a few books, then it 
merits some of his best thought and a few of his busy hours to make 
it as serviceable and as valuable as possible. A neat, well-chosen, well- 
arranged library is a credit to any minister. It will help in more ways 
- than one to make the study and parsonage a magnetic center for the 
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parish and the community. It will be a real asset to the minister and 
to the cause he represents. 

A pastor’s library is bound to grow. Helpful books and pamphlets 
will be added. Good clippings will be collected. Whether it is already 
a large library or whether it is only in its small beginning, it is very 
important that it possess the atmosphere of purpose and order. Under 
no circumstances should a library become a place of disorder. 

Perhaps the library has already grown to the size, that, without a 
proper method of arrangement, it has become unwieldy and the owner 
finds himself perplexed when he wants to find some good chapter, 
article, or clipping that he knows he has somewhere. Libraries are 
calculated to be a valuable asset to those who have them. Yet a li- 
brary may defeat its own chief purpose if it has become a mass of ac- 
cumulated materials rather than an organized collection of chosen 
subjects. 


It is the purpose of this chapter and those that follow to help 
pastors bring order out of chaos in their libraries and to help make 
them ready and efficient servants. This process will not only help each 
one to order his library, but will even help him to order his life and 
his ministry. It is therefore necessary that he resolve to take the time 
needed to make his library the kind of library it ought to be. 
CHOOSING A It is important to have a definite system. It 
Aaa ON is also very important to have a good system, the 

best one can find. Of course a poor system is better 
than none at all. Even great scholars sometimes labor under the 
handicap of poor systems of keeping their books and classifying their 
materials. Carlyle tells how his German professor, Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh, developed and put in writing a new system of philosophy. 
The professor filed his papers in his own unique but awkward manner. 
E. Wayne Marjarum says of the professor, “Unfortunately for pos- 
terity he stuffed the separate sheets into twelve bags; by way of a 
filing system, he labeled each bag with one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. After his death, his admirers managed to present his views; 
but the zodiacal filing system made the product something less than 
systematic” (How to Use a Book, p. 70). 

Undoubtedly the professor’s method of filing his manuscripts was 
better than no system at all. Yet had he chosen a better method, his 
system of philosophy could have been better understood and better 
received, 
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It is to be feared that some ministers may be attempting to devise 
methods that are no less practical or useful, consequently having re- 
sults no more satisfying than were those of Carlyle’s professor. If 
the pastor is to spend his time, effort, and money in classifying his 
library, why should he not select the best method possible? Why 
choose a poor system, or try through a trial and error procedure to 
devise one’s own, when good methods have already been worked out, 
and have been tested and found workable? 


Through the years many systems have been evolved and used, 
some with better success and greater efficiency than others. Many 
methods have fallen by the wayside never to be recovered. Only a 
few have received any large degree of popularity or have approached 
universal acceptance. 

Whatever method is chosen, it should be one that can be set up 
with the least possible labor and difficulty, and one that can be used 
with the greatest possible efficiency and ease. The best system one can 
find should be followed and worked out consistently. Although a poor 
system is better than none at all, one should not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best. Yet the best system in the world, even though 
well planned and efficiently set up, if not followed through is of little 
value. It will take time, thought, and energy to work out and to work 
through a plan. But in the long run there will be rewards in efficiency, 
in time saved, and in satisfaction achieved. Not only will the preacher 
or student be able to find his books more easily and quickly, but his 
secretary, his wife or children, his parishioners or friends will be able 
to locate books for him at his suggestion or direction. 

WHAT Now, the pertinent question arises, What is the best 
2 Sea hla method to adopt? Whatever method may be chosen must 

depend somewhat upon one’s own particular inclinations; 
upon the size and type of library he has or intends to have; and upon 
the use he will likely make of his library. 

Many different methods of arrangement have been tried, but in the 
main only those methods have survived which group books, not by 
author or title, but by subject. Zana K. Miller while giving a simple 
definition for Classification, at the same time indicates something of 
the importance of subject classification. She says, “The classification of 
books is the process of grouping them in logical order according to 
subject and giving to each book a class mark which will indicate the 
particular group to which it belongs” (How to Organize a Library, 
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p. 4). Thus books on any one subject may be located quickly in one 
part of the library. 

Symbols which are made up of numbers and/or letters are used to 
identify the various books and classes of books, all the books in each 
distinct class bearing the same symbol. Much writing is thus made un- 
necessary. This makes for convenience and efficiency both in arrang- 
ing the books in the library, and in finding them when needed. 

There are several systems of subject-grouping that are in common 
use today. Many institutional libraries and some public libraries use 
their own particular methods. Columbia University has its own sys- 
tem. Likewise, the Newberry Library in Chicago has its own distinct 
system. The Library of Congress, the largest library in the world, 
uses what is known as the Library of Congress system. The Chicago 
Public Library, one of the larger libraries in the country, used to have 
‘ts own method of classification, but in recent years has changed to 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. The Dewey Classification is one 
that is ordinarily used in municipal libraries and in a great number of 
institutional and private libraries, both large and small, all over the 
world. Another system that is gaining favor in some quarters is the 
one known as the Memory-O-Matic System. 

I prefer and advocate the Dewey Decimal Classification, even for 
a small private library, and I will explain it in the chapters that follow. 


WHEN TO The proper time to begin classifying a library is when 
atl it is yet small. The task will then be easy and simple. 

If begun with the first hundred books, it will be a small 
matter. But if a man already has a library of from three to five 
hundred books placed heterogeneously on his shelves, the task will not 
seem quite so simple. Of course the more books he has the more diffi- 
cult his task will appear. Yet he, too, may soon possess a properly 
classified and well-arranged library, if he will begin the task, and then 
continue until the job is completed. 

When the task is done he will be richly repaid and have the sense 
of satisfaction in having transformed his collection of books into an 
orderly, working library. 

Yet his task will never be finally or fully completed. For as long 
as he adds books or collects clippings and notes for his library, there 
will be classifying to be done. But when he has caught up with the 
books already collected, and has them classified and arranged neatly 
on the shelves, then his task will become a pleasant, unhurried diver- 
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sion. He can continue to classify leisurely the books and clippings as 
they come and as he finds the moments to do so. 

Now before attempting to study the technique of classifying, how- 
ever, it will be well to study somewhat closely the Dewey Decimal 


Classification and the related subject index, spoken of as the Relative 
Index. 
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INTRODUCING THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


HE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION and Relative Index worked out by 
Melvil Dewey is probably the most widely used system in private, 
_ public, college, and other institutional libraries in this country. It is 


also used to some extent in libraries of many foreign countries, since 
A WIDELY its use of the Arabic numerals makes it adaptable to 


USED many languages. It was first developed in 1873 when 
SYSTEM Dewey was a student at Amherst College. Since then it 
has passed through a number of editions and revisions. Today it is in 
its fifteenth edition revised, and fills a volume of 872 pages. 


In working out his classification Mr. Dewey made the whole 
library world greatly indebted to him. By his ingenious arranging of 
all possible subjects of knowledge into only ten major groupings, he 
has made classification on the part of librarians relatively simple, and 
its use on the part of the public rather easy. Hence pastors both as — 
organizers and as users of their libraries may be grateful for such a 
system of classification. 


HOW IT I believe a few words of explanation and a few excerpts 
WORKS from the classification will help you see how simple and 
logical is this system, though at first sight it may look complex and 
forbidding. He uses the simple decimal system of numbers from ooo 
to 999 with their relative values as you found them in your study of 
elementary arithmetic. For divisions and subdivisions of these ten 
classes he breaks the original hundreds into decimal parts. Follow the 
brief classification and you will see how simple the whole arrangement 
really is. 

The excerpts found in Chapter 6, the condensation of the classi- 
fication system in Chapter 7, and the adaptation of the Relative Index 
of Chapter 8, are taken from the Decimal Classification and Relative 
Index by Melvil Dewey, and are printed with permission of the Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation, owners of the copyright. 

Deviations from the original text, even though with the conyaaE 
owner’s permission, are indicated by italics. 
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Dewey has divided the whole realm of knowledge into the following 
ten main classes: 


ooo — General works, including general encyclopedias and general 
periodicals. 

100 — Philosophy, including psychology, ethics, etc. 

200 — Religion, Christian and Non-Christian. 

300 — Social sciences, including economies, government, law, etc. 

400 — Philology, including dictionaries and grammars in all Jan- 
guages. 

500 — Pure science, as mathematics, chemistry, physics, botany, 
astronomy. 

600 — Useful arts, as agriculture, engineering, medicine, hygiene. 

700 — Fine arts and recreation, including sculpture, painting, music, 
aesthetics, amusements. 

800 — Literature. 

goo — History, including travel, geography, biography. 


I shall illustrate how these ten groups are broken down decimally 
by presenting the one group that the pastor will use most largely in 
classifying his library. This is the 200 group, the one that covers 
religion. } 


200 — Religion. 

210 — Natural theology. 

220 — Bible. 

230 — Doctrinal Theology. 

240 — Devotional. 

250 — Homiletic Pastoral. 

260 — Church: institutions and work. 
270 — History of Christian church. 
280 — Christian churches and sects. 
290 Non-Christian religions 


The other nine groups are similarly resolved into ten subdivisions 
each. Each of the ten groups includes the ten chief related subjects 
within the group, and all the ten groups comprise one hundred rather 
general subjects into which all information may be classified. 


AN EX- Furthermore, as we proceed, it will be seen how this 
PANSIVE system can expand indefinitely so as to give place to as 
SYSTEM es : 

many minor subdivisions as anyone may wish to make. Mr. 
Dewey himself planned and suggested a great number of subject 
headings. But he did not effect a closed system. The door is open 
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for as detailed an expansion in any subject or subdivision as any li- 
brarian or pastor or anyone else may wish to attempt. 

Now we shall go a step further and break down the 220 section 
as Dewey has given it to us. 

220 — Bible General works 

221 —- Old Testament: texts, introductions, etc. 
222 — Old Testament, Historical books 

223 — Old Testament, Poetic books 

224 — Old Testament, Prophetic books 

225 — New Testament: texts, introductions, etc. 
226 — New Testament, Gospels and Acts 

227 — New Testament, Epistles 

228 — New Testament, Revelation 

229 — Apocrypha 

To illustrate how the various books of the Bible are classified, let 
us subdivide 226. 

226 Gospels and Acts 
226.1 Harmonies 

226.2 Matthew 

226.3 Mark 

226.4 Luke 

226.5 John 

226.6 Acts 

226.7 Miracles 

226.8 Parables 

226.9 Lord’s prayer 

This somewhat detailed subdivision of the 226 group indicates how 
the system lends itself to unlimited possibilities of detailed classifica- 
tion. While in some areas a small library needs very few if any divi- 
sions, in certain other areas detailed subdivisions may need to be 
made. As the library grows, or as certain subjects need to be sub- 
divided, the system easily permits any number of further divisions. 
Perhaps, however, enough illustrations have been given to show the 
wide possibilities of the Dewey Decimal Classification. Though Mr. 
Dewey and his collaborators have worked out this system in great 
detail, they left room for us to carry out the classification to any length 
that necessity may demand. 

As we have seen in the classification of RELIGION, 200 - 299, 
there are one hundred possibilities of division without going to the 
right of the decimal point. But by using numbers to the right of the 
point, there is an unlimited number of possibilities. Any librarian 
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may freely add whatever subjects or numbers he may choose. Mr. 
Dewey anticipated many of your needs, but he could not think of 
them all. This is a system that can expand to meet any new or un- 
expected need that may arise. 

A PRACTICAL The Dewey Decimal Classification is not only 
SYSTEM practical for the purpose of classifying and locating all 
our books, but also is useful for identifying and defining the books. 
The system has been purposefully designed so that the symbol given 
each book in itself describes the book with accuracy and clarity. 

To illustrate the practicality of this method of classification, let 
us assume we have a book entitled, Bible Characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. These words may not even appear on the back strip of the book 
standing on the shelf; but the simple symbol, 221.92, identifies the 
book. The first 2 in the number stands for RELIGION. The second 
2 means BIBLE. The 1 means OLD TESTAMENT. The 9 to the 
right of the point means HISTORY. The 2 that follows represents 
BIOGRAPHY. All books bearing this number will have to do with 
Old Testament biography. 

So the story is simply told. There stand books on the shelf which 
deal with Old Testament Biography, and the symbol tells you so. 
All the numbers used have a meaning and will help you both to ar- 
range and to find the books in your library. 

Books of a similar nature, by this simple and well-worked-out plan 
will be placed in one group. These books can then just as easily be 
located when needed. This system works admirably for the busy 
pastor both in the building and in the using of his library. 

The books in your library are arranged on the shelves according 
to these class numbers beginning with the smallest and ending with 
the largest. Thus 221.9 is larger than 221, but smaller than 222. 
221.94 is larger than 221.932. 

Mr. Dewey worked out his plan in such a way that it may be 
used in a library of any size. It is suitable for a beginner’s library of 
ten volumes; but it will be equally serviceable and efficient as his little 
library expands into one of ten thousand volumes. If you classify your 
library according to this plan, your library will be following a standard 
system that is used in a great number of the smaller libraries as well 
as many of the larger ones of this country and of other lands. 
SUBJECT OR AUTHOR =‘ You have observed that the Dewey Deci- 
METHOD-—-WHICH? = mal Classification, as well as most other sys- 
tems, follows the subject method of classifying books. There is an- 
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other method, however, which some people, in grouping their books 
may be tempted to follow. I refer to grouping by authors. Whether 
or not you may choose to follow precisely the system recommended in 
this book, I would definitely warn you against attempting to group 
your books by authors. Such a system will most surely prove to be 
inefficient and disappointing. To illustrate, if you should put all your 
books by Hodge in one group, and all those by Moule in another, and 
all by Erdman in another, you would find that your books on any 
one subject, Ephesians, for example, would be scattered throughout 
your library. The subject method, however, will keep your books 
on Ephesians together, whoever the author may be. You will find 
this method much more efficient and practical, for in your study or 
research you will almost invariably seek material by subject rather 
than by author. 

However, if you want to know how many or what books you have 
by Moule or Erdman, your dictionary card catalog will give you that 
information. The catalog will also quickly identify and differentiate 
between the particular Erdmans or Millers or Smiths who have writ- 
ten the books you have. 


SUMMARY OF Following is a summary of each of the ten clas- 
CLASSIFICATION sifications with their ten divisions for each classi- 
fication. 


000 GENERAL WORKS 
o1o Bibliography 
020. =©Library economy 
030 General cyclopedias 
040 General collected essays 
050 General periodicals 
060 General societies 
070 Journalism Newspapers 
080 Polygraphy 
ogo. Book rarities 


100 PHILOSOPHY 
110 ©Metaphysics 
120 Other metaphysical topics 
130 Metapsychology 
140 Philosophic systems 
150 Psychology 
160 Logic Dialectics 
170 Ethics 
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180 
190 


Ancient and oriental philosophies 
Modern philosophies 


200 RELIGION 


210 Natural theology 
220 + Bible 
230 Doctrinal Dogmatics Theology 
240 Devotional Practical 
250 Homiletic Pastoral Parochial 
260 Church: institutions and work 
270 General history of the church 
280 Christian churches and sects 
290 Non-Christian religions 
300 SOCIAL SCIENCES SOCIOLOGY 
310 ~=Statistics 
320 ~=— Political science 
330 Economics Political economy 
340 Law 
350 Administration 
360 Welfare and social institutions 
370 Education 
380 Commerce Communications 
390 Customs Costumes Folklore 
400 PHILOLOGY 
410 Comparative 
420 English Anglo-Saxon 
430 German and other Teutonic 
440 French Provencal 
450 Italian Rumanian 
460 Spanish Portuguese 
470 Latin and other Italic 
480 Greek and other Hellenic 
490 Other languages 
500 PURE SCIENCE 
510 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 
530 Physics 
540 Chemistry 
550 Geology 
560 Paleontology 
570 Biology Anthropology 
580 Botany 
590 Zoology 
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600 USEFUL ARTS APPLIED SCIENCE 
610 Medicine 
620 Engineering 
630 Agriculture 
640 Home economics 
650 Communication Business 
660 Chemic technology 
670 Manufactures 
680 Mechanic trades 
690 Building 


700 FINE ARTS RECREATION 
710 ~=Landscape and civic art 
720 ~©Architecture 
730 ©. Sculpture 
740 Drawing Decoration Design 
750 Painting 
760 Engraving 
770 Photography 
780 Music 
790 Amusements 


800 LITERATURE 
810 American 
820 English Anglo-Saxon 
830 German and other Teutonic 
840 French _ Provengal, etc. 
850 Italian Rumanian, etc. 
860 Spanish Portuguese, etc. 
870 Latin and other Italic 
880 Greek and other Hellenic 
890 Other literatures 


900 HISTORY 
910 ©. Geography Travels 
920 Biography 
930 ~=©Ancient history 
940 Modern history, Europe 
950 Modern history, Asia 
960 Modern history, Africa 
970 Modern history, North America 
980 Modern history, South America 
990 ©Modern history, Oceania and polar regions 


A CONDENSED DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


HIS CHAPTER GREATLY CONDENSES and summarizes the Dewey 

Decimal Classification so as to simplify the work and meet the 
needs of the pastor who is building a small library that will be chiefly 
The italics indicate the subjects that have been added 
which did not appear in the original text. As said before, these addi- 
tions were made with the permission of the Lake Placid Club Educa- 
tion Foundation, owners of the copyright of the Decimal Classification 


theological. 
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and Relative Index by Melvil Dewey. 
000 GENERAL WORKS 


O10 
030 
050 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
GENERAL CYCLOPEDIAS 


GENERAL PERIODICALS MAGAZINES 


100 PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL 


IIO 
130 
ate 3 
133 
150 
160 
170 
I7I 
6 
172 
4 
173 
174 
B75 
177 
178 
179 


METAPHYSICS 

ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Mental hygiene 

Occultism 

PSYCHOLOGY 

LOGIC DIALECTICS 

ETHICS 

Theories of ethics 

Conscience 

State ethics 

International ethics Peace and war 
Family ethics 

Professional and business ethics 
Ethics of amusement (see also 790) 
Social ethics 

Temperance Stimulants and narcotics 
Other ethical topics 


200 RELIGION GENERAL WORKS 


Zor 
203 
205 
208 


Philosophy and Psychology 
Dictionaries | Cyclopedias 
Periodicals Magazines 
Collected works, extracts, etc. 
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40 


210 
on ie § 


213 
215 
220 


22. 


222 


223 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY 

Theism Atheism Infidelity Skepticism 
Rationalism 

Evolution 

Religion and science 

BIBLE GENERAL WORKS 

Canon Inspiration Authorship Prophecy Authority 
Concordances 

Dictionaries Cyclopedias 

Versions Polyglots 

Hermeneutics Exegesis Typology Criticism 
Commentaries on the whole Bible 

Special topics (games, animals, plants, figures of speech, 
influence ) 

Music 

Bible geography and history Atlases 

Bible geography, description, etc. 


Scriptural biography 

Antiquities Archeology 
Chronology 

Bible history 

Manners and customs 

Names ; 


Old Testament: texts, introductions, etc. (may be sub- 
divided like 220) 
Historical books 
Pentateuch 
Genesis 

Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 
Joshua 

Judges 

Ruth 

Samuel 

Kings 
Chronicles 

Ezra 

Nehemiah 
Esther 

Poetic books 
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Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song of Solomon 
224 Prophetic books 
I Isaiah 

2 Jeremiah 

3 Lamentations 
4 Ezekiel 
.5 Daniel 
6 

7 

8 


Oo CO~r NS 


Hosea | 
Joel 
: Amos 
.ot Obadiah 
.92 Jonah 
.93 Micah 
.94 Nahum 
.95 Habakkuk 
.96 Zephaniah 


.9o7 Haggai 
.98 Zechariah 
.99 Malachi 
225 New Testament: texts, introductions, etc. (may be sub- 


divided like 220) 
226 Gospels and Acts 
Harmonies 
Matthew 
Mark 
Luke 
John 
Acts 
Miracles 
Parables 
Lord’s prayer 
227 Epistles 
Romans 
Corinthians, 1 
Corinthians, 2 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 


O OIU AnH WD HH 
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81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
.QI 
cO2 
93 


94 


95 
.96 
97 


OO AMES 


235 
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Thessalonians 1 

Thessalonians 2 

Timothy 1 

Timothy 2 

Titus 

Philemon 

Hebrews 

James 

Peter 1 

Peter 2 

John 1 

John 2 

John 3 

Jude 

Revelation 

Apocrypha — Pseudopigrapha 
DOCTRINAL DOGMATICS THEOLOGY 
God Trinity 

Holy Spirit 

Christology Jesus Christ 
Jesus Christ—Incarnation Messiah Birth (Virgin birth) 
Jesus Christ—Atonement 
Jesus Christ—Sacrifice 

Jesus Christ—Resurrection 
Jesus Christ—Second coming 
Jesus Christ—Deity Humanity 
Jesus Christ—Lives of, biography 
Man 

Origin ‘Fall 

Sin 

Temptation 

Soteriology or Salvation 

Grace 

Faith 

Redemption 

Regeneration 

Repentance 

Obedience 

Justification 

Sanctification 

Predestination and free will 
Angels Angelology 
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246 
248 
249 
Tico 


oO Fo HH 


251 


i 


252 
253 
254 
258 
259 
260 


Satan 
Demons 
Antichrist 
Eschatology 
Death 
Dispensations 
Millennium 
Future state 
Eternity 
Immortality 
Heaven 

Hell 

Creeds Confessions Catechisms 
Apologetics Evidences of Christianity 
Fundamentalism 
DEVOTIONAL 
ACTER 
Christian ethics Rules for Christian conduct 
Consolation Comfort 

Drama, religious or missionary (Dewey puts Religious 
novels here) 

Hymnology 

Hymn books 

Children’s hymns 

Religious poetry 

Study about hymns 

Religious art 
Personal religion 
Family devotions 
HOMILETIC 
Church publicity 
Church business 
Pastor and missions 

Pastor and religious education 


Last things 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHAR- 


Prayer 


PASTORAL 


Homiletics § Preaching 
Anecdotes _— Illustrations | Sermon outlines 
‘Sermons 

Pastoral life and duties Visitation Evangelism 
Church finance Tithes Stewardship 


Pastoral counseling 
Women’s work in the church 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH: 
WORK 


Pastor’s wife 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
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The church 

Country churches 

City churches 

Church and civil government Religious freedom 
Ecclesiastical or church polity 

Sabbath Sunday 

Public worship Ritual _—_— Liturgy 

Public prayer 

Church music 

Sacraments Ordinances 

Baptism 

Confirmation Church membership | 

Eucharist Holy communion _ Lord’s Supper 

Marriage (see also 173) 

Ministry of sick and dead Faith cure Healing 

Burial and funerals 

Consecration Dedication 

Missions 

City missions 

Home missions (Indians, Negroes, lumbermen, mountain- 
eers, migrants, etc.) 

Foreign missions (to divide by country see 940-999 ) 

(May be used for missionary biography ) 

Associations (Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Gideons, etc.) 

Sunday schools Religious education 

Magazines 

Establishment Administration 

Premises Equipment 

Personnel (officers, teachers, teacher training, committees, 
etc. ) 

School organization (pupils, departments, grading, etc.) 
Discipline (attendance, rewards, child training, etc.) 
Systems Methods of instruction and study (lesson sys- 
tems, textbooks, visual instruction, manual work, children’s 
stories, etc.) 

Services (vacation Bible schools, rallies, special days, etc.) 
Sunday schools of various denominations 

History 

Revivals 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Reformation 

Religious orders 
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272 Persecutions 

273 Heresies 

277.3 United States—Religious history 

280 CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS DENOMI- 
NATIONS GHURCH: UNITY 


281 Primitive and oriental churches Greek Catholic Church 
282 Roman Catholic Church 

283 Anglican and Protestant Episcopal Churches 

284 Protestantism Continental Protestant sects 


1 Lutheran 

.2-9 Other European Protestant sects 
285.1-6 Presbyterian 

.7_ Reformed 

.8 Congregational 

.o Puritanism 
286 Baptist Immersionist 

.6 Disciples (Campbellite) 

.7 Adventists 

Other immersionists 
287 Methodist and related churches 
288 Unitarian Antitrinitarian 
289 Other Christian sects 
290 NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
204 Indian religions Hinduism Buddhism 
296 Judaism 

1 = British-Israelism 
297 Mohammedanism 
299 Other non-Christian religions 

300 SOCIAL SCIENCES SOCIOLOGY 

310 STATISTICS 
320 POLITICAL SCIENCE 
324 Suffrage Elections 


325 Migration Colonization Immigration Emigration 
326 Slavery Emancipation 
330 ECONOMICS POLITICAL ECONOMY 
335 Socialism 
.4 Communism 
340 LAW 


350 ADMINISTRATION GOVERNMENT 
360 WELFARE AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
364 Criminology Delinquency 

366 Secret societies 

370 EDUCATION 
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371 Teachers Discipline | Guidance—educational and 
vocational 
377 Religious and ethical Weekday schools Bible in the 
schools 
.5 Parochial schools Christian schools 
378 Colleges and universities 
379 Public schools Relation of state to education 


380 COMMERCE COMMUNICATION 
390 CUSTOMS COSTUMES FOLKLORE 
395 Etiquette 
400 PHILOLOGY 
480 GREEK 
500 PURE SCIENCE 
510 MATHEMATICS 
520 ASTRONOMY 
530 PHYSICS 
540 CHEMISTRY 
550 GEOLOGY 
580 BOTANY 
590 ZOOLOGY 
600 USEFUL ARTS APPLIED SCIENCE 
610 MEDICINE ANATOMY PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE DISEASES HEALTH 
620 ENGINEERING 
621.38 Radio 
630 AGRICULTURE 
640 HOME ECONOMICS DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
650 BUSINESS 
690 BUILDING 
700 FINE ARTS RECREATION 
710 LANDSCAPE 
720 ARCHITECTURE 
726.5 Churches 
730 SCULPTURE 
740 DRAWING DECORATION DESIGN 
750 PAINTING 
760 ENGRAVING 
770 PHOTOGRAPHY 
778.5 Moving picture photography 
780 MUSIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
790 AMUSEMENTS SPORTS GAMES 
800 LITERATURE: GENERAL WORKS 
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808 


cs) 


809 
810 
820 


8 


Rhetoric —_ Literary composition 

Public speaking Oratory Debating 
Collections from several literatures 
History of literature in general 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


900 HISTORY IN GENERAL 


gIo 
920 


930 
940 


942 
950 
951 
952 
953 
954 
955 
960 
97° 
971 
972 
973 
980 
990 


GEOGRAPHY TRAVELS ATLASES 
BIOGRAPHY (B may be used instead of 920 for individual 
biography ) 

ANCIENT HISTORY | 
MODERN HISTORY: EUROPE 

World War, 1914-1919 

World War II 

English history 

MODERN HISTORY: ASIA 

China 

Japan 

Arabia 

India 

Persia (Iran) 

MODERN HISTORY: AFRICA 

MODERN HISTORY: NORTH AMERICA 
Canada _—i British America 

Mexico Central America 

United States 

MODERN HISTORY: SOUTH AMERICA 
MODERN HISTORY: OCEANIA POLAR REGIONS 
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HE RELATIVE INDEX that accompanies the Dewey Decimal Classi- 

fication is an important aid in classifying books. When you have 
determined what is the main subject of the book that you are classi- 
fying, you refer to this subject in the Relative Index to ascertain the 
proper number for this subject. This same number with its subject 
will be found also in the Decimal Classification. This Relative Index 
is almost like a subject heading list. But it is different in that it also 
gives the proper classification number for your subject. 

This chapter gives the leading subjects that a pastor will likely 
need in classifying his library, and gives the proper classification num- 
ber for each subject. 

The words found in italics in the Decimal Classification in Chapter 
7 are also italicized here. 


Acts of the Apostles 226.6 Apologetics 239 
Adventists 286.7 Arabia 953 
Africa—History 960 Archeology 220.93 
—M1ssions 266.36 Architecture 720, 726.5 
Agnosticism (see Skepticism) 211 Art, religious 246 
Agriculture 630 Arts (see Fine arts) 700 
Alcohol (see Temperance) 178 Asia—History 950 
Amos 224.8 Associations 267 
Amusements 175, 790 Astronomy 520 
Anecdotes, homiletic Zola Atheism 225 
Angels 235 Atlases—Bible 220.9 
Anger 179 Atlases—General gio 
Anglo-Israelism (see British- Atonement (see Jesus Christ— 
Tsraelism ) 296.1 Atonement ) Py ee 
Animals—Bible . 220.8 Authority (see Bible— 
Animals—Genera! (see Authority ) 220.1 
Zoology) 590 Baptism 265.1 
Animism (see Comparative Baptist churches 286 
religions) 290 Beatitudes (see Matthew) 226.2 
Antichrist 25009, Bible—Antiquities 
Apocrypha 220 Archeology 220.93 
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Bible—Authority 
Bible—Geography 
Bible—Canon 
Bible—Chronology 
Bible—Commentaries 
Bible—Concordances 
Bible—Criticism 
Bible—Dictionaries 
Bible—Cyclopedias 
Bible—Evidences and 
authority 
Bible—Games 
Bible—General works 
Bible—Geography 
Bible—Hermeneutics 
Bible—History 
Bible—In fluence 
Bible—Inspiration 
Bible—Introductions 


—Old Testament 

—New Testament 
Bible—Literary character 
Bible—Manners and customs 


Bible—Manuscripts 
Bible—M usic 
Bible—Names 
Bible—Prophecy 
Bible—Special topics 


220.1 
220.92 
220.1 
220.904 
220.7 
220.2 
220.6 
220.3 
220.3 


220.1 
220.8 
220 
220.91 
220.6 
220.95 
220.8 
220.1 
220 
21 
225 
220.8 
220.96 
220.4 
220.87 
220.97 
220.1 
220.8 


Bible—Stories (see Children’s 


stories ) 


Bible—Study and teaching 


Bible—Typology 

Bible—Versions 

Bible and science 

Bible in public schools 

Bible lands—Biblical 
—Modern 

Biography—General 
—Missionary 


—Scriptural—General 
—New Testament 
—Old Testament 


268.6 
220 
220.6 
220.5 
239.8 
377 
220.91 
gIo 
920 
266.4 
220.92 
225.9 
221.0 


Birds—Bible 
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220.8 


—General (see Zoology) 590 


Botany 
British-Israelism 
Building 

Business 


Calvary (see Jesus Christ— 


Death) 

Canada 
Card-playing (see 
Amusements) 

Catechisms 


Central America—History 


—Missions 
Chemistry 
Child training 
Children’s hymns 
Children’s stories 
China—History 
—Missions 


—Religions (see Com- 
parative religions) 
Christ (see Jesus Christ) 
Christian art (see Religious 


art) 
Christian doctrine (see 
Doctrinal) 


Christian education (see 


Religious education ) 


Christian ethics (see also 


Ethics, 170) 


Christian evidences (see also 
Bible—Authority, 220.1) 
Christian life and character 


Christian schools 

Christian science 

Christmas (see Jesus 
Christ—Birth) 

Chronicles 

Church 


Church advertising (see 


Church publicity) 


580 
296.1 
690 
650 


232.4 
971 


175 
238 
972 
266.372 
540 
268.5 
245.2 
268.6 
951 
266.351 
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Church and state (see also 
State ethics, 172) 

Church architecture 

Church business 

Church finance 

Church history 

Church membership 

Church music (see also 
Hymnology, 245) 

Church ordinances (see 


20127 
726.5 
250.2 
254 
270 
265.2 


264.2 


Ordinances Sacraments) 265 


Church polity 
Church publicity 
Church unity, union 
Church work 
Colleges and universities 
Colossians 
Commerce and com- 
munication 
Communism 
Communion 
Comparative religions 
Confirmation 
Congregational churches 
Conscience 


262 
250.1 
280 
260 
378 
abs, 


380 

335-4 
265.3 
290 

265.2 
285.8 
171.6 


Consolation Comfort 242, 265.8 


Conversion (see Salvation, 


Evangelism) 234, 253 


Corinthians, First 

Corinthians, Second 

Counseling—pastoral (see 
Pastoral counseling ) (see 


22750 
7 fe 5 te 


also Guidance—Educational 


and Vocational, 371) 258 
Creation (same number as 

Genesis) 2 GT 
Creeds 238 
Crime and criminology 364 
Cross (see Jesus Christ— 

Atonement) 2.32.3 
Cults (see Comparative 

religions, Sects) 289, 290 
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Cyclopedias—Bible 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
(see Vacation Bible 
Schools ) 

Dancing (see Amusements) 


Daniel 


Deacons and deaconesses 
(see Church polity ) 


Death 


Decalogue (see Pentateuch) 

Debating 

Delinquency | 

Deluge (same number as 
Genesis) 


Demons 


Denominations 
Devil (see Satan) 
Deuteronomy 
Devotional 
Disciples of Christ 


Diseases 


Dispensations 
Divine healing (see 
Faith cure) 
Divorce (see Family ethics) 
Doctrinal 
Domestic science 
Doubt (see Faith) 
Drama, religious or 
missionary 


Drawing 


Drinking (see Temperance) 

Drugs (see Stimulants and 
Narcotics) 

Easter (see Jesus Christ— 
Resurrection ) 

Ecclesiastes 

Economics 

Education—Christian (see 
Religious education) 

—General 


203, 220.3 


030 


268.7 
175 
224.5 


262 
236.1 
22205 
808.5 
364 


22250) 
23 gne 
280 
pote h ts 
222215 
240 
286.6 
610 
2301 


265.8 
173 
230 
640 
234.2 
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Elocution (see Public 
speaking) 

Engineering 

England—History 

—Language 

Engraving 

Ephesians 

Epistles 

Eschatology 

Esther 

Eternal life (see Salvation) 

Eternity 

Ethics—Christian 

—General 

Etiquette 

Eucharist 

Europe—History 

Evangelism 

Evil (see Sin) 

Evolution 

Exodus 

Explorations 

Expression (see Public 
speaking ) 

Ezekiel 

Ezra 

Faith 

Faith cure 

Fall of man 

Falsehood 

Family ethics 

Family devotions 

Figures of speech in the 
Bible 

Fine arts 

Flood (see Deluge) 

Folklore 


Foreign Missions (see 
Missions—F oreign ) 

Forgiveness (see Salvation) 

Free will 

Freedom of religion (see 
Religious freedom) 


808.5 
620 
942 
420 
760 
227-5 
227 
236 
222.9 
234 
23781 
241 
170 
395 
205.3 
940 
253 
23342 
213 
222.12 
QIO 


808.5 
224.4 
02207 
Phe, 
265.8 
2A3L 
177 
173 
249 


220.5 
700 
202 :11 
390 


266.3 
234 
234.9 


201.7 


Friendship 
Fundamentalism 
Funerals 

Future state 
Galatians 


Gambling (see Amusements) 
T7522 0-0) 


Games 
Genesis 
Geography—Bible (see 
Bible—Geography ) 
——General 
Geology 
Gideons (see Associations ) 
Giving (see Stewardship ) 
God 
Gospels 
—Harmonies 
Government 
Grace 
Greek Catholic Church 
Greek language—New 
Testament 
Guidance—Educational 
and vocational 
Habakkuk 
Haggai 
Happiness 
Healing, divine 
Health 
Heaven 
Hebrews 
Hell 
Heredity 
Heresies 
History—Bible 
—Church (see Church 
history ) 
—General 


Holiness (see Sanctification ) 


Holy Spirit 
Home (see Family) 
Home economics 


5I 


177 
239.91 
265.81 
237 
227.4 
175 
790 
PPORPA AAS 


220.91 
gIo 
550 
267 
254 
2a 
226 
226.1 
350 
234.1 
281 


480 


371 
224.95 
224.97 
Lt 
265.8 
610 
237-4 
227.87 
237-5 
130 
273 
220.95 


270 
goo 
234.8 
rk! 
173 
640 
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Home department 268.4 
Home missions 266.2 
Homiletics 251 
Honesty 174 
Hosea 224.6 
Humility 179 
Hygiene 610 
Hymn books 245.1 
Hymnology 245 
Hymns—Children’s (see 
Children’s hymns ) 245.2 
—Study about (see 
Hymnology—Study 
about Hymns ) 245.5 
Illustrations, sermonic 251 
Immersionist churches 286 
Immigrants 
Immigration 266.2, 325 
Immortality Ng pe 
Incarnation (see Jesus 
Christ—Incarnation ) 23901 
India—History 954 
—Missions 266.354 
—Religions 204 
Indians—Missions (see Home 
missions ) 260.2 
Infidelity 211 
Inspiration (see Bible— 
Inspiration) 2204 
Intoxicants (see Temper- 
ance) 178 
Isaiah 224.1 
James 227.91 
Japan—History 952 
—Missions ZOOsI2 
Jeremiah 224.2 
Jerusalem (see Bible 
geography) 220.91 
Jesus Christ—Atonement Rivdns: 
Jesus Christ—Birth, 
Incarnation 230-1 
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Jesus Christ—Christology, 


general 232 
Jesus Christ—Deity, 

humanity 232.8 
Jesus Christ—Lives of, 

biography 232.9 
Jesus Christ—Messiahship 232.1 
Jesus Christ—Passion - icp. 
Jesus Christ—Resurrection 232.5 


Jesus Christ—Second coming 232.6 


Jews (see Judaism) 296 
Job 224.3 
Joel 224.7 
John—Epistles 227.04, 95, 96 
—Gospel 226.5 
Jonah 224.92 
Joshua 227.2 
Judaism 296 
Jude 227.07 
Judges 22252 
Justification 234.7 
Kings 20 2k6 
Lamentations 224.3 
Landscape ! 710 
Language (see Philology 400 
Last things, eschatology 236 
Law 340 
Leviticus 222.13 
Liquor problems (see 
Temperance) 178 
Literature—American 810 
—English 820 
—General 800 
Liturgies 264 
Logic 160 
Lord’s Prayer 226.9 
Lord’s Supper (see 
Eucharist) 265.3 
Love 177 or 248 
Luke 226.4 
Lutherans 284.1 


Lying 177 
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Magazines—General 050 
—Religious 205 
Malachi 224.09 
Man 238 
Manners and customs 
—Bible 220.96 
—General 390 
Mark 226.3 
Marriage and divorce (see 
Family ethics) rege 
Mathematics 510 
Matthew 220.2 
Medicine 610 
Mental hygiene Ties 
Metaphysics IIO 
Methodists 287 
Mexico—History 972 
—Missions 266.72 
Micah 224.93 
Migrants (see Home 
missions ) 266.2 
Migration 225 
Millennium 236:3 
Ministerial work (see 
Pastoral) 250 
Miracles 20077 
Missionary stories (see Chil- 
dren’s stortes ) 268.6 
Missions—Brography 266.4 


—City (see City missions) 266.21 


—Foreign 266.3 

—General 266 

—Home (see Home 

missions 260.2 

—Study and teaching 266 
Modernism (see Funda- 

mentalism ) 230 GI 
Mohammedanism 207 
Monastic Orders (see 

Religious orders) 271 
Mormonism 289 or 299 
Moving pictures—Ethics 175 

—Photography 778.5 


Music—General 
—Religious 

Musical Instruments 

Nahum 

Names, Biblical 

Negroes—Missions (see 
Home missions ) 

Nehemiah 

New Testament— Biography 
— General works 
—Introductions 
—vVersions 

Non-Christian religions 

Numbers 

Occultism 

Obadiah 

Obedience 

Object teaching (see 
Visual instruction ) 

Oceania—History 

—Missions 

Old age (see Christian life 
and character or 
Consolation ) 

Old Testament 
——General works 
—Versions 

Oratory 

Ordinances 

Paganism (see Comparative 
religions) 


245, 


240 or 


Painting 

Palestine (see Bible 
geography ) 

Papacy (see Roman Catholic 
Church) 

Parables 

Parents (see Family 
ethics) 

Parliamentary law 

Parochial schools 

Pastor and missions 
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780 
264.2 
780 
224.94 
220.97 


266.2 
222.8 
225.0 
DES 
225 
ona 
290 
22 oat 
133 
224.91 
234.6 


268.6 


990 
266.39 
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Pastor and religious 
education 

Pastoral problems, work, 
theology (see Pastoral) 250 


250.9 


Pastor’s wife 259 
Patriotism 172 
‘Peace and war 172.4 
Pedagogy—General (see 
Education ) 370 
—Religious (see Religious 
education 268 
Pentateuch 22 2a1 
Periodicals 050, 205 
Persecution 22 
Personal work, Soul- 
winning 253 
Persia 955 
Peter, First 227.92 
Peter, Second 2270 
Philemon 227.86 
Philippians 227.6 
Philosophy—General 100 
—Religious 201 
Photography 770 
Physics 530 
Physiology 610 
Plays and pageants (see 
Drama, religious ) 244 
Poetry—American 810 
—Collections 808 
—English 820 
—Religious 245.3 
Political science 320 
Praver—Family (see Family 
devotions ) 249 
—General, private 248 
—Public 264.1 
Prayer meetings 264.1 
Preaching 251 
Predestination, Freewill 234.9 
Presbyterian bodies 285.1-6 


Priesthood—Levitical (see 
Pentateuch) ip Wace 
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Priesthood of believers (see 


Salvation) 234 
Prophecy 220.1 
Prohibition (see Temperance) 178 
Protestantism 284 
Proverbs 22317 
Psalms 223.2 
Pseudopigrapha 229 
Psychology—Abnormal 130 

—General 150 

—Religious 201 
Public speaking 808.5 
Puritanism | 285.9 
Puzzles, riddles, (see 

Games) 220.8, 790 
Quotations, Maxims, 

Proverbs 808.8 
Radio 621.38 
Rationalism 211 
Redemption 200.3 
Regeneration 234.4 
Repentance 234.5 
Reformation 270.6 
Reformed churches 285.7 


Religion and science (see also 
Bible and science, 239.8) 215 
Religions (see Comparative 


religions) 290 
Religious art 246 

Education 268 
Freedom 261.7 
History (see Church 

history ) 270 
Institutions (see Christian 

church) 260 
Orders 271 
Poetry 245.3 


Sects (see Christian churches 
and sects, Sects) 280, 299 
Symbolism (see Religious 
art) 246 
Symbolism (see Typology) 220.6 
Unity (see Church unity) 280 
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Resurrection—Jesus 
—Ours 

Revelation 

Revivals 

Rhetoric 

Roman Catholic Church 

Romans 

Ruth 

Sabbath 

Sacraments 

Salvation 

Samuel 

Sanctification 

Satan 


Schools—Bible in (see Bible 


in the schools) 


—Christian (see Christian 


schools ) 


—Colleges and universities 


—Education 

—Public 

—Sunday (see Sunday 

schools) 

Science—General 
Science and religion (see 

Religion and science) 
Scriptures (see Bible) 
Sculpture 
Secret societies 


Sects 280, 


Sermon outlines 

Sermons 

Sin 

Slavery 

Smoking (see Stimulants 
and narcotics) 

Socialism 

Sociology 

Song of Solomon 

Soul-winning 

South America—History 

—Missions 


22255 
236 
228 
269 
808 
282 
207 51 
AA Aso 
263 
265 
234 
222.4 
234.8 
ered! 


Shel 


87755 
378 
378 
379 


268 
500 


215 
220 
730 
366 
299 
Babes 
252 
233.2 
326 


178 
335 
300 
223.9 
253 
980 
260.38 


a0 


Spiritualism (see Occultism) 133 


Statistics 

Stewardship (see Church 
Finance 

Stimulants and Narcotics 


Stories—Bible and religious 


(see Children’s stories ) 
—General 
—Missionary 


Suffrage 

Sunday 

Sunday schools 

Swearing 

Symbolism (see Bible— 
Typology or Religious 


art) 220.6, 


Synagogues (see Judaism) 
Systematic theology (see 
Doctrinal) 


Tabernacle (see Pentateuch) 


Talmud (see Judaism) 


Teaching 268, 


Temperance 

Temptation 

Ten Commandments (see 
Pentateuch) 

Theism 

Theology (see Doctrinal) 

Thessalonians, First 

Thessalonians, Second 

Timothy, First 

Timothy, Second 

Tithes and tithing (see 
church finance) 

Titus 

Tobacco (see Stimulants 
and narcotics) 

Toleration (see Religious 
freedom) 


266, 260.3, 
Suffering (see Consolation) 


310 


254 
178 


268.6 
800 
268.6 
242 
324 
263 
268 
179 


246 
296 


230 
222.1 
296 
379 
178 
223825 


22252 
211 
230 
227.81 
PONT AA 
227283 
227.84 


254 
227.85 


178 


261.7 
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Travels 

Trinity 

Typology (see Bible— 
Typology ) 

Unbelief (See Atheism) 

Unitarianism 

United States—General 

history 

—Religious history 

Vacation Bible schools 

Virgin birth (see Jesus 
Christ—Birth) 


Virgin Mary (see Biography 
—Scriptural—N. T. or 


Roman Catholic 
Church) 
Visual instruction 


gIo 
231 


220.6 
211 
288 


973 
277-3 
268.7 


Dont 


225.9 or 282 


268.6 
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War and peace (see Peace 


and war) 
Weekday schools 


Women’s work in the church 


World war, 1914-1919 
World war II 


Worship—Family 
—Public 
—Private Prayer 

Y.M.C.A. Y.W.C.A. (see 

Associations ) 


Young people, youth (see 


Religious education) 
Zechariah 
Zephaniah 
Zoology 


172.4 
377 
259 
949.3 
940.5 
249 
264 
248 


267 


268 
224.98 
224.96 
590 


th 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS 


UBJECT HEADINGS are the names used as headings under which 
books relating to any subject are entered in a dictionary card 
catalog. They are the words or phrases that appear first on the subject 
cards and give the subjects of the books in the card catalog. We often 
WHAT ARE refer to these headings as subject entries. 
SUBJECT These headings are selected to tell what the books 
HEADINGS? are about, to help in locating in their respective sections 
in the library all books on kindred subjects, and to assist in finding 
the material in the library on any subject. 


A number of books have been written specifically for the purpose 
of aiding the librarian in finding subject headings for his classification. 
A voluminous list has been prepared by the Library of Congress, 
which, however, is too comprehensive for the smaller library. The 
H. W. Wilson Company publishes a shorter list, compiled by Minnie 
E. Sears, entitled, A List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries. We 
have also The List of Subject Headings, prepared by the American 
Library Association, which is a still shorter list. Any of these lists, 
however, is more comprehensive than the pastor will ordinarily need 
for his purpose. A few very brief lists have been prepared and pub- 
lished by various authors to help in classifying small theological li- 
braries. The author of this volume has endeavored to help meet this 
need by condensing and adapting Dewey’s Relative Index, that it may 
be used in lieu of an ordinary subject heading list. You have studied 
this index in the preceding chapter. 


If the pastor does not have in his possession a book carrying a list 
of subject headings, it would be worth his while at least to look at 
such a book. He likely would find access to one in any public or other 
large library. Such a book being a tool for the librarians’ use, likely 
would not be located through the card catalog, nor lent out to a 
patron. A request to see or to use such a book at the desk, however, 
would likely be granted, 
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THE VALUE Now, of what value are subject headings? Why do 
Se an we need to include subject headings in our card cata- 

log? Minnie E. Sears gives us a good answer: “Books 
are given subject entries in the catalog in order to show just what books 
the library has on a given subject, just as author entries are made to 
show what the library has by a given author.” (Sears, page xii.) 

Even a small private library which may be used largely by one 
person, but which will undoubtedly be available to many friends, 
should be so intelligently and simply classified as to be of ready assist- 
ance to anyone at any time. 

NEED OF In order to be consistent and uniform in classi- 
Onn Eatien fying your books it will be necessary to have some 

sort of subject heading list. You should have a list 
of all the subjects that you are likely to use, and have it before you 
whenever you are classifying books. That list will grow as your library 
grows, and as you assemble an increasing variety of books. Even 
though your library may remain largely a theological library, you will 
need more and more subject headings as the library expands. You 
will increasingly find need for new theological subject headings; and 
you will at least occasionally find need of entering nontheological 
subjects. In fact, if your library maintains a proper balance, and 
grows as it should, you will be procuring books on a variety of sub- 
_ jects. Whenever you select a new subject heading for a book you 
should add this heading to your list. 


Let me say again, you will need some sort of subject heading list. 
You may borrow one that has been prepared by another; or you may 
prepare one of your own; or you may use and further adapt the Dewey 
Relative Index as found in the preceding chapter, and as will be dis- 
cussed later in this present chapter. But do have a list. 


SUBDIVISIONS Some of your general subjects will need to be sub- 
OF A SUBJECT divided into more specific subjects. Whether or not 
subdivisions are to be used, or how extensively they will be used, will 
depend largely on the number and variety of books you may have on 
any one subject. In a pastor’s library a single heading for chemistry, 
for agriculture, or for medicine will likely be sufficient; but the one 
heading THEOLOGY will not be adequate to cover all the books in 
the field of theology which he will have. The more fully and ade- 
quately you subdivide theology and other much-used subjects in your 
library, the more easily and quickly you will be able to find material 
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on any particular phase of a subject when you need it. This will be 
especially true in such areas as theology, Bible, ethics, Christian living, 
church history and kindred subjects, on which subjects you will likely 
have scores of volumes. 
HOW TO Even though you have your list of subject 
Siiicer © N headings before you, it often will still remain 
DING 

somewhat of a problem to know how to choose 
the proper heading exactly to fit your book. Sometimes the title of the 
book will clearly indicate the best subject heading, but sometimes it 
will not. Do not be too easily led astray by what a title says. Always 
consult the table of contents and the preface before coming to a final 
conclusion. If after doing this, you are still somewhat in doubt, you 
may need to scan the contents of the book or even to read some por- 
tions of it to determine what the book is really about. 


RELATION OF THE The Relative Index, which is Part Two of the 
RELATIVE INDEX Decimal Classification and Relative Index by 
TO A SUBJECT ; : : : 
LIEADING LIST Melvil Dewey, is associated with and used with 
| the Dewey Decimal Classification in lieu of a 
subject heading list, as mentioned above. This Relative Index is a 
widely known and widely used aid in classifying books, and may be 
used instead of or along with the help of a subject heading list. Hence 
this Relative Index is not to be construed as a subject heading list. It 
is an index to be used specifically with the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. 

This index greatly facilitates in determining the subject entries 
for books being classified. After the subject headings are once de- 
termined this index indicates their classification numbers. Without 
the assistance of such an index it would be very difficult indeed to 


classify properly. 


A CONDENSED Dewey’s comprehensive Relative Index although 
PRE an excellent standard index, is much larger than the 


pastor ordinarily needs for use in his small library. 
Hence, for this text we have greatly condensed the Dewey index, re- 
taining only the subjects most likely to be used in classifying a small 
theological library. For convenience and practical use, the Relative 
Index follows immediately the Decimal Classification (Chapters 7 
and 8). These two chapters will be used together. 

Both the Decimal Classification and the Relative Index have been 
painfully shortened, In case a longer or more comprehensive list of 
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subjects is desired or needed, one of the longer lists may be consulted 
or used. To make the list in this text longer would tend to defeat the 
very purpose for which it was prepared and printed. 

Our condensed list in general follows the Dewey system quite 
closely, except that it passes by a great many areas that are more 
or less irrelevant to a small theological library, and also omits many 
subdivisions that a larger theological library would need. 

In this classification and index you will find the subject headings 
with their numbers which will most likely fit your library. If and when 
others are needed, you may supply them at any time without dis- 
rupting the system in the least. For instance, there are very few 
references to the social sciences in this abbreviated list. If you should 
wish to specialize somewhat in that field, you may add as many head- 
ings as your special interest may call for. 


As you need to add new subject headings to your list, add only 
such as will seem to be necessary or helpful for the proper classifi- 
cation of your library. You may have opportunity to consult Dewey’s 
Unabridged Relative Index or some other larger list. However, if 
you do not, use your own judgment in the selection of further needed 
headings. Develop your subject heading list slowly, but as rapidly and 
largely as your needs require. Make your list as practical and useful 
as possible for your library. 

LIMITING THE It is well to keep the number of subject head- 
NUMBER OF SUB- ings to a reasonable minimum in your catalog. 
JECT HEADINGS i : 

One way this can be done is not to use a syn- 
onymous heading when a subject heading already selected will answer 
the purpose. With this in mind I have endeavored to include in this 
simplified index a very limited number of subjects. You will oc- 
casionally need to have synonym subjects, but your card catalog should ~ 
carry a minimum of such entries. “See” and “see also” cards will make 
unnecessary the use of an undue number of synonymn headings. You 
will hardly want an entry on TOLERANCE and another on RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM. If you adopt RELIGIOUS FREEDOM as your 
subject heading, then you will make a card to read, TOLERANCE, 
see RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

In order to render the index as practical and useful as possible, I 
not only give the proper number in each case, but also say see when the 
heading is a synonym that is not to be used in the card catalog, but 
refers to a heading that is more likely to be used in the catalog. You 
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will choose which of the possible synonymous subject headings you 
prefer to use; then use that one consistently. Do not write out subject 
entry cards for both BIBLE-VERSIONS and VERSIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. That would unnecessarily multiply cards and consume space. 

Simply make a cross reference card to read VERSIONS OF THE 

BIBLE see, BIBLE-VERSIONS. In some cases, however, it may 
be expedient to use synonym subjects. For instance, while you would 
not need entries for both DELUGE and FLOOD, you might wish to 
differentiate between SOUL-WINNING and EVANGELISM, or be- 
tween CONSOLATION and SUFFERING. For such cases you will 
have both headings in your subject heading list, and likely some books 
classified under each heading. When you decide upon which to use as 
the subject entry for any particular book dealing with suffering and 
consolation, you will decide which idea seems to predominate and then 
choose that one for the entry, unless there are good reasons for using 
both entries. Ordinarily the one will be sufficient; and the character of 
the book must determine which you choose. 
BIOGRAPHICAL In this abbreviated classification we are indi- 
ENTRIES cating five possible numbers under which to classify 
biography. You will need to make some choice here. General bio- 
graphy should be placed under 920. However since some libraries use 
B for individual biography and 920 only for collective biography, you 
may wish to do the same. If B is used it will immediately follow 920 
on the shelves. For classifying missionary biography, you may wish 
to use numbers that will keep your books on missionary biography with 
other missionary books. This may be done by using 266.4 instead of 
920 or B. If you do not wish to follow this suggestion, then you will 
classify these books with general biography in 920, or more closely 
follow Dewey by putting missionary biography in 922. 

I would strongly advise you to classify all Scriptural biography in 
the Biblical section. You may include all Scriptural biography under 
220.92; or if you wish to differentiate between Old and New Testament 
biography, you may place only those books that include both Old 
Testament and New Testament under 220.92, and then use 225.9 for 
New Testament, and 221.9 for Old Testament biography. You will 
need to decide upon which plan you wish to follow. 

In our brief relative index we do not include the names of Biblical 
characters or names of other prominent persons. To do so would make 
the index unnecessarily long. Biblical characters will uniformly have 
the numbers of 220.92, 221.9, or 225.9 The different biographies with- 
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in these numbers can be alphabetically arranged on the shelves to 
keep them in proper position. The same is true with missionary biog- 
raphy (266.4) or general biography (920 or B). 

In the clipping file the same plan will be followed. All biographies 
may be put in one folder alphabetically arranged; or for more im- 
portant men, or as your biographies increase in number, separate 
folders may be used, with the folders being arranged alphabetically 
in the file. 


CONCLU- Here are a few simple concluding words by way of ex- 
SION planation and illustration as to how to proceed in finding 
and using your subject headings. If you have a book on the general 
subjects of games, you will look in the relative index for GAMES or 
AMUSEMENTS. These words will refer you to 790, which you will 
find in the decimal classification. If the book you have deals with 
games in the Bible, you will likely prefer to place it under 220.8 which 
is BIBLE—SPECIAL SUBJECTS. : 

In using this relative index, you will constantly need to refer to 
the decimal classification which immediately precedes the index. The 
two are planned to supplement each other. 

Sometimes you may not find a subject in this list which exactly 
fills your need. In that case you will need to add the proper subject; 
or if you have devised your own subject heading list, as referred to be- 
fore, you may need now and then to enlarge the list according to your 
need. Usually, however, you will not need a new subject, especially if 
you can find a synonym already in your list which will answer the 
purpose. Never add new subject headings if you already have in your 
list a similar or synonymous heading that will fully answer the purpose. 
However, in case of real need do not hesitate to add a new one. In 
all cases seek to make your classification and your choice of subject 
serve you and your library in the largest way possible. You are not a 
slave to a system. The system is your servant. | 

Use this relative index in classifying your books. When you have 
determined what subject heading you will use for the book you are 
classifying, turn to the index and find its number. You will find this 
relative index to be a distinct and an almost indispensable aid in doing 
your classifying. 

Leslie Robinson Elliott’s List of subject headings in his booklet, 
The Efficiency Filing System, will be found very helpful if a some- 
what longer list of subject headings is desired. 
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CLASSIFYING YOUR LIBRARY 


WW" HAVE STUDIED carefully the reasons for and the value of 
classifying a library (Chapter 5). We have looked carefully 
into the merits of the Dewey Decimal Classification as a good univer- 
sal system (Chapter 6). We have become somewhat acquainted with 
Dewey’s Relative Index, and have learned the value of having a good 
list of subject headings (Chapters 8 and 9). Now we may proceed to 
learn something of the techniques of classifying. 


THE CALL Each book in your library will have a call number. 
NUMBER This is the number or symbol that distinguishes a book 
from every other book. That is, each book in the library has its own 
special number which refers to it and it alone. This call number is 
composed of two parts, the class number and the author number. The 
class or subject number which we have discussed in the previous chap- 
ters is that part which classifies the book and appears as the upper 
part of the call number. 

On the second line we have the author number, which locates each 
book within its class or subject. This part of the call number is usually 
composed of some symbol to represent the author’s name. Thus your 


call number may be pet That means your book deals with the 


Gospels, and is written by a man whose name begins with G, in this 
case being Gregory. The small “w” indicates that the title begins with 
the letter ‘““W.” The title is Why Four Gospels. 


HOW TO FIND Now, by using the Decimal Classification and 
aER, Relative Index as presented in Chapters 7 and 8, let 


us follow through the process of classifying a few 
books. 

We shall begin with the first volume of Matthew Henry’s Commen- 
tary. It is a book on RELIGION, hence its class is 200. Then, since 
it deals with the BIBLE, its first division is 220. Being a COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE WHOLE BIBLE, its final subdivision is 2205758 50 
our first book is quickly and properly classified. Since there are six 
volumes of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, this volume will carry the 
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symbol, Vol. r. The other five volumes will have the same call number, 
each being designated by its volume number. 

Until you have determined the author designation and are ready 
to mark the call number on your book permanently, it is well to write 
this part of the number on a slip of paper and place it in the book 
temporarily. 

For the second attempt at classification we shall select The Jesus of 
Our Fathers, by John Walter Good. This is a doctrinal discussion of 
Jesus Christ. It will therefore come in the 200 class, and then in the 
general division, DOCTRINAL, 230. You will at once recognize its 
subdivision as CHRISTOLOGY; so it comes under 232. That is 
where the book belongs, it being a general study of the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. 

Another book in the 232 section is The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, by Alfred Edersheim. But the book being a BIOG- 
RAPHY or LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST will be classified 232.9. 

The fourth book to be classified is Christmastide in St. Paul’s: — 
Sermons Bearing Chiefly on the Birth of Our Lord and the End of the 
Year, by H. P. Liddon. First, you will locate this book also in the 
class, RELIGION. The HOMILETIC division is then quickly found 
to be 250. But 252 is the exact place for a book on SERMONS. Your 
252 shelf will be the logical place for all your books on sermons. 

Our next book is The Foreign Missionary, by Arthur J. Brown. 
The subject of this book falls into the class, RELIGION, and the 
division, CHRISTIAN CHURCH which is 260. Then you will find 
266 to be the subdivision for MISSIONS. This, however, being 
FOREIGN MISSIONS you will add .3. Hence the book will be classi- 
fied under 266.3. 

The sixth book we choose to classify is not a book on RELIGION; 
that is, it is not in the 200 classification, but it is on LITERATURE, 
or in the 800’s. It is David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Since 
Dickens was an English writer, this book will come under 820. In a 
larger library the type of literature would be indicated by a further 
subdivision. This book would be 823 since the 3 represents FICTION. 
You may not wish to classify that closely. 

You see the classifying of these six books has been a very simple 
task. It will be more difficult, however, to determine in which class 
some books should be placed than it has been to classify these. Some 
books may equally well be placed in one of two or three classes. 
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Therefore you will need to determine in which class the book will be 
most likely to serve your needs. 

For instance, you may have a book on The Literary Value of the 
Psalms. A public library might classify this book under LITER- 
ATURE; but you would be more likely to classify it under BIBLE— 
OLD TESTAMENT—PSALMS, with the decimal symbol, 223.2. A 
book on Astronomy in the Psalms would also likely be used by you in 
223.2, but by a professor of astronomy in 520. If you have a book on 
Animals of the Bible you will place it under 220.8 and not under 590. 

How would you classify The Bible in Shakespeare? Would you 
put it under BIBLE or LITERATURE—ENGLISH? In cases like 
this you will need to decide where it will fit best in your own religious 
library. 

Again, how would you classify Jesus Himself, by Andrew Murray? 
Your first impression would likely lead you to place it under CHRIS- 
TOLOGY, 232; but by scanning the book you will soon discover that 
it deals with the devotional life of the Christian rather than with a 
study of the life of Jesus Christ. Hence you will properly classify it 
under DEVOTIONAL, 240. As your library grows, it is quite likely 
that a goodly number of your books will deal with the devotional and 
spiritual life and character of the Christian; hence several of them will 
find their place in the 240 section. 

One good rule always to follow in classifying books that are some- 
what general in nature, or those that have several possibilities, is to 
classify them in the fields of chief interest to you. 

If a book which you are classifying deals with several related sub- 
jects in a certain field, you will likely give it a general or form class 
number. Hence, a book covering the various subjects in Theology 
would properly be classed under THEOLOGY with the symbol 230, 
and not under some particular subdivision of theology, such as SIN, 
HEAVEN, SALVATION, or FAITH. Even though you classify the 
book under 230, in order to find the material on the various subjects, 
you may wish to make several subject analytic cards (see next chap- 
ter) covering the particular phases of theology treated in this book. 

If the book you are classifying deals with only three or four dis- 
tinct doctrines, you may choose to classify it under theology in 
general; or you may wish to give it either the number that represents 
the first subject treated, or the number that represents the most im- 
portant subject which may be a later portion of the book. Regardless 
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of which way you decide to classify a book that deals with more than 
one subject, your analytic references will show the other subjects of 
the book. The way you will classify such a book will depend in large 
measure on the use you will make of the book, or according to the 
subject in which the book will be of primary interest to you. 

In classifying any book, first look at the title page, the table of 

contents, and the preface. Then scan the various chapters, if neces- 
sary, to get a good idea of the subject or subjects treated. Any ap- 
pendices or the index may give you some light. When you have 
ascertained the leading subject of the book, classify it under the 
number which represents that subject. 
THE AUTHOR Now you know how to select the proper numbers 
DESIGNATION for the first line of the call number. You may wish to 
follow the policy of most libraries in having a second line, which re- 
fers to the author of the book. This designation will help you to 
place the books properly within the class groups. If you wish to add 
the author number, the following suggestions will help you. 

I would recommend that you follow the Cutter-Sanborn system, 
which is an excellent standard system for either small or large libraries. 
It you follow this plan, it will be necessary for you to procure a copy 
of the Cutter-Sanborn table (see list of recommended books in Chapter 
18). This guide will indicate the proper figures to combine with the 
initial letter of the author’s surname. For instance, it shows that 
Gairdner is represented by G12, Gregory by G86, and Guthrie by 
Go8. This combination thus becomes the second half of your call 
number, as you will observe in the card diagrams in the following 
chapter. 

To differentiate between books by the same author number in the 
same subject, you will add to the numeral in the author number the 
first letter of the title of the book, except when the first word is a, an, 
or the. In that case use the initial letter of the word following the 
article. The book, Why Four Gospels, by Gregory, will bear the author 
number, G86w. If Guthrie has a book on The Four Gospels, its 
author number would be Go8f. 

If your library is not likely to be large and you do not wish to pro- 
cure the guide referred to above, you may prefer to follow a very 
simple plan somewhat similar to the following: For authors whose 
names begin with “A” use “Aa” through “Az” and likewise for the 
rest of the alphabet. To illustrate; an author, Abbott, by name would 
be “Ab”; James would be “Ja”; Pope would be “Po,” etc. The books 
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then within each subject classification would be arranged on your 
shelves alphabetically according to authors. 

There is one variation to this rule that you will need to know. That 
is in the field of biography. Many libraries, but not all, use B instead 
of 920 for individual biography. They use 920 for collective biog- 
raphy only, that is, for books that contain the biographies of two or 
more people. Whether you use B or g2o0 for the first line of the call 
number in individual biography, the capital letter of the second line 
should always represent the biografee, or the person about whom the 
book is written, and not the biographer or author of the book, as is 
true in other cases. In individual biographies the lower-case letter 
refers to the author. If the book under consideration is The Life of 


Luther, by Julius Kostlein, the call number would be either 
920. 
Lo7k 
the lower-case & for Kostlein. If you are using the alternative method 
that I have suggested above, instead of the Cutter-Sanborn system, 
the lower line would read Lu-k. 

This practice is followed in order to keep all the various lives of 
any one person together in the same section of the library. However, 
if the book is one of collective biography, you will follow the usual 
method of determining the author symbol by the name of the author 
of the book. 

CLASSIFYING A word of explanation and advice will be helpful 
PRC OUNTRY here for those who may wish to classify books on for- 

eign missions according to countries. If the library 
has only a few books on foreign missions, 266.3 may be used for all of 
them. But if different numbers are desired to designate different coun- 
tries, then either of the plans suggested here may be followed. Either 
add a line beneath 266.3 using the number which will specifically in- 
dicate the country (see 940-999); or use only one line, adding after 
the 266.3 the part of the number following the 9 in the history desig- 


B 
Lo7k or 
The B or the 920 means biography. Lg7 stands for Luther, and 


nation. For example, for foreign missions in China use either ee 


or 266.351. In the second instance always omit the first 9 and use 
the rest of the number, except when the last figure is 0. Omit the o. 
Our condensed classification suggests only a broad division for 
280, the number for church denominations. If you wish to subdivide 
280, you may use some scheme that has been worked out for that, 
or you may work out one that will fit your need. Some libraries have 
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plans carefully worked out to separate the various denominations, 
large and small. 


MARKING After your books are classified, you may want to mark 
Seas the classification numbers on the back of the books. 


Or you may prefer to maintain the classification and ar- 

rangement on the shelves without marking on the outside of the books. 

If you do not mark the outside, you will place the identifying 

numbers or symbols in a uniform manner somewhere on the inside of 
your books. 

If you wish to mark the numbers on the back of the books, you 
may use white ink on the back itself; or with India ink you make the 
numbers on gummed white labels that are made for this purpose. The 
inking will be preserved in either case, and the labels will adhere much 
better if you brush a little clear shellac over the numbers and the 
labels, after the ink is perfectly dry. 

An excellent system for marking books is to use an electric stylus. 
This is a simple apparatus that burns the call numbers, and any other 
lettering you may wish to do, into the surface of the back or of the 
cover of the book. A special transfer tape is used for this. The stylus 
may be obtained from a library supply company and will cost about 
six dollars. 

Your library with these numbers carefully printed on the books 
will have a neat appearance if you arrange the numbers uniformly on 
all the books, about three inches from the bottom. This position both 
lends to neatness and eliminates excessive rubbing of the hand when 
you hold your books. 

Now that your books are classified and bear their proper numbers, 
your first important task in arranging your library has been accom- 
plished. You have classified your library, and your books are arranged 
in such order as to be easily located when needed. Be sure to continue 
regularly and persistently the work you have so well begun. Take 
care of the newly acquired books as soon as possible after they come 
into your possession. Do not allow unclassified books to stack up on 
your shelves. 


ih 


CATALOGING 


OW THAT YOU ARE ACQUAINTED with the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, and you have learned how to classify your books, you 
are ready for the next step—card cataloging. 

What is a card catalog? Do not be confused as was the strapping 
DEFINITION high school lad who was sent to the library to consult 
OF CARD the catalog for some material for a certain lesson. When 
CATALOG he asked the librarian for the catalog, she referred him 
to the massive United States Accumulative Catalog of books published 
in this country. After wading through volumes of this catalog to find 
his references, he complained of being overworked. If he had under- 
stood what the card catalog in the library is, he would have found in 
a short time the information he was required to get. 


The catalog, properly termed the dictionary card catalog, is the 

file of all the author, title, and subject cards of all the books in the 
library. You have seen and used these card catalogs in school and 
public libraries. It is an indispensable tool in any large library, and 
will be very helpful in locating information in a small private library 
as well. It will, of course, cost a little in time and equipment to set up 
a catalog for your library; but the benefit derived from it will surely 
compensate for the expense involved. 
WHAT IS Cataloging the books of a library is the proce- 
CATALOGING? = dure of preparing cards to describe and identify all 
the books in the library; that is, giving author, editor, title, what edi- 
tion, publisher, date of copyright, number of volumes, number of pages, 
illustrations, etc., of the books. After these cards are prepared they are 
systematically filed in a suitable cabinet or in other convenient boxes 
or drawers. This procedure will be discussed further in the following 
chapter. 

I am here recommending the card system of indexing or cataloging 
your library because it is a very commonly used method in small 
libraries as well as in large libraries; because it lends itself readily to 
maintaining a strict alphabetical order of filing; because it is ex- 
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pandable in that new cards can be added in proper order in any section 
of the catalog; and because any errors in filing can easily be corrected 
or any erroneous cards can easily be replaced. It need be said, how- 
ever, that it is not entirely without disadvantage. It is not a portable 
system. A card catalog remains in the library. 

It is a simple method, easy to learn, and easy to use. I am here 
presenting the general plan as it is followed in many libraries. Yet as 
you adopt and use this system, you may be able to simplify it or to 
adapt it further according to your own personal needs and according 
to the size of your library. 

KIND OF The best type of card to use for your cataloging is the 
Sock standard 3” x 5” card, which may be bought from any 

library supply house. A good quality of card should be 
selected. It is best to get cards which may be used in trays or drawers 
with rods. These cards are made with holes in the lower part of the 
card to fit standard trays with rods. 

For ordinary purposes a white or very pale green card is preferable. 
When special needs arise or when differentiations need to be made, 
various colors of cards may be used. For example, you may wish to 
incorporate the catalog cards of your clipping, pamphlet, and other 
special files in your main card catalog. In such cases a variety of 
colors of cards will be advantageous. 

You may wish to use ruled cards. The lines will assist you in 
keeping the typing or the writing on all your cards in uniform style. 
The diagrams at the end of this chapter show lined cards. In pre- 
paring your cards you should by all means make them neat and uni- 
form in appearance. 

THREE A good dictionary card catalog conveys several im- 
eS ARDS portant facts about the books in the library. These facts 

are recorded on three types of cards—author, title, and 
subject cards. : 

The primary duty of the author card is to indicate the full name 
of the author and the date of his life. The purpose of the title card is 
to give the title. And the function of the subject card or cards is to 
index the subject or subjects dealt with in the book. 

HOW TO CATALOG We shall begin our study of the technique 
SE ane of cataloging with the subject cards. Some 

authors deal with one general subject through- 
out a book. For such a book you will usually need only one subject 
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card. Other books will have as many subjects as there are chapters, or 
perhaps even more. In this case you will need a card for each im- 
portant subject treated. The cards for these various subjects of the 
book are called subject analytics. 

Many of your books will require the use of several analytic cards. 
For example, a book may treat in general of the four Gospels; but 
certain chapters each may deal with only one Gospel. Certain pages 
may deal with the miracles of Jesus, or with the resurrection, or per- 
haps with some particular doctrine. You may wish to make cards for 
each of these special subjects. You do this on analytic cards. 

To illustrate how to prepare subject cards as well as the other 
cards for a book, we shall use as an example the book Why Four 
Gospels? or, The Gospel for All the World, by Daniel S. Gregory, 
D.D., LL.D., published by Funk and Wagnalls, 1890. 348 pages. 

The subject of this book is GOSPELS. Hence it will be classified 
under 226. This number will appear in or on your book and also on 
the upper left-hand corner of each card that you make for this book. 
Diagram I shows the style of the standard 3” x 5” ruled catalog card. 
The information recorded on this card is exactly what should appear 
on the subject card in your catalog for this book and is typical of all 
subject cards for all your books. 

Some books present several subjects in one general treatise. For 
instance, a book on Jesus, the Saviour from Sin may call for such 
cards as JESUS CHRIST—ATONEMENT, SALVATION, SIN, and 
perhaps even others. These are still general subjects and appear on 
subject cards, not on subject analytic cards. Cards for these subjects 
will vary from Diagram I only in that a different subject appears on 
the first line. 

Your subject analytic cards will differ just a little from your sub- 
ject cards. For the book before us there will be at least four subject 
analytics; MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, and JOHN—GOSPEL. The 
word GOSPEL follows JOHN since you also have in your subject 
heading list the sub-head, JOHN—EPISTLES. When you wish to 
refer to the Gospel of Matthew, you use simply the subject heading, 
MATTHEWV;; but when reference is to Matthew, the man, then you 
use the sub-head MATTHEW—BIOGRAPHY. Likewise, a biography 
of John is cataloged as JOHN—-BIOGRAPHY. 

Diagram II is a typical subject analytic card. John, the Gospel for 
the Church, is the title of one chapter, and is analyzed and cataloged 
under the sub-head, JOHN—GOSPEL. | 
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You will need to determine just what subjects or sub-heads are 
going to be of sufficient interest and value to you to become the subject 
headings or sub-headings in your catalog. The Condensed Relative 
Subject Index in Chapter 8 lists some of the more important head- 
ings for a small theological library. A book that will assist you further 
in deciding on subject headings is List of Subject Headings for Small 


Libraries, by Minnie E. Sears (see Chapter 18). 
"SEE" AND If you do not want to have in your library an abun- 


Ec aaaee dance of good information which you cannot readily 

find when you need it, catalog carefully and with pur- 
pose. Make as many entries as will serve your needs well. At the 
same time you will not want your catalog to become unduly cumber- 
some. One way to prevent this is to use “see” and “see also” cards. 
To illustrate: If on the one hand, you have decided to use SALVA- 
TION as a subject, you may not wish or need to have a card on 
REDEMPTION or one on REGENERATION. In this case make a 
card as shown in Diagram III. 

Make a similar card for REGENERATION. Then all your books 
or all your references to that general subject should be cataloged under 
SALVATION. If on the other hand, you should wish to have some 
books cataloged under SALVATION and for certain reasons to have 
others under REDEMPTION and still others under REGENERA- 
TION, then use “see also” cards. In addition to these two subject 
headings you may have in your catalog also the subject headings, CON- 
VERSION, and JESUS CHRIST—ATONEMENT. Then your “see 
also” card for SALVATION would be like Diagram IV. 

You will note both in the discussion and in the diagrams that the 
- subjects are all typed in capital letters. They should always be thus, 
unless as in some libraries the subject headings are done in red, to 
distinguish them from the author or title entries. It is important to 
make this distinction. 

THE In addition to the subject cards as discussed above, you 
Ane should also have an author card and a title card for each 

book. On the author card which is known as the main 
entry or key card, the author’s name will appear in full on the first 
line, the surname coming first. Always give the entire name in full 
whenever possible. Frequently only initials appear in the book for the 
first names. Seek to supply the names for which these initials stand 
if you can. This will facilitate in identifying the authors and will help 
avoid the confusion of names. 
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Be uniform and consistent in making your cards. Always catalog 
the same name in the same way. If after having cataloged some cards 
with only the initials, you later learn the full spelling of some of the 
names, it is well to revise the cards by completing the full name on all 
author cards already cataloged bearing that name. 

On the second space below the name of the author, write the full 
title of the book. Then follow edition if given, the name of the pub- 
lisher, the date of publishing if given, otherwise the copyright date, 
or if necessary the preface date, and the number of pages. See Dia- 
gram V. 

On the back of each author or key card you will make a list of all 
the subjects that you have for the book. You may often have occasion 
to use these key cards as tracers to ascertain what subject cards you 
have made for your books. Diagram IX illustrates how to prepare 
the back of the key or tracer card. 

CARDS FOR If the book is anonymous, you may choose either 
oe to write in the place of the author’s name the name 

of the institution, the society, the association, or the 
board that is publishing the book (Diagram VI), or to leave the top 
line blank and proceed with the title on the third space (Diagram VII). 
In either case this card becomes the key card; and the second line of 
the call number, that is the author number, is determined from this 
card. Thus the first letter of the first line of either becomes the author 
letter of the call number. See Diagrams VI and VII. If the alterna- 
tive plan of author designation is followed, the letters in the call 
number in Diagrams VI and VII would be Mo and So respectively, 
instead of M77v and S6gs as in the diagrams. 

Another form of title card that becomes a main entry card is the 
one which catalogs bound or assembled magazines. Diagram VIII 
shows how this card is made. 

THE The title card will have on the first line a brief, accurate 
ie title of the book, and on the second space below, the name 

of the author. See Diagram X. Always take the title from 
the title page, never from the outside cover, or from the false title 
or half title page. This half title page or the cover may bear a word- 
ing that is somewhat abbreviated or changed from the full and ac- 
curate title. 

A valuable booklet giving further detailed information and showing 
illustrations of the different types of catalog cards is How to Organize 
a Library, by Zana K. Miller. This booklet can be had free of charge 
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by writing the Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York, or Chicago, Illinois. 

I would strongly advise that the author, title, and subject cards be 
kept in one composite file, alphabetically arranged. This becomes your 
“Dictionary Card Catalog,” and will be similar to the dictionary card 
catalog which you have seen and used in school or public libraries. 
DIAGRAMS The diagrams that follow illustrate how to 
VERT make cards according to the instructions already 

given. 

You will notice on the diagrams that some of the lines are in capital 
letters and some are not. If you type or write only in black, the subject 
headings should all be capitalized. If you use red ribbon or red ink 
these subject headings need not be capitalized. The title and author 
cards are not capitalized nor are they in red. In the title only the 
first letter of the title and of proper nouns or adjectives is capitalized. 


y, Daniel Seeyle 
hy four gospels? or, The 


for all the world 
1890. 348 p. 


Diagram I. A typical subject card 


JOHN = GOSPEL 
y, Daniel Seeyle 
John, the gospel for the church 


1s Why four gospels? 


Diagram ITI. A subject analytic card 


REDEMPTION, 


ION 
Diagram III. A “see” card 
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SALVATION, see also 


226 
G86w 


Why four gospels? or, The 
for all the world 
1890. 348 p. 


Diagram V. A typical author card 


Bible Institute 


The voice of thanksgiving, 
five. Moody Press. 1946. 
Pages jnot numbered. 


1245 
IM77Vv 


Diagram VI. A key card illustrating how an institution, society, 
association, or board may be used for an anonymous book in place of 
an author. 


Songs of prayer and praise. American 


Tract |Society 1861. 208 p. 


Diagram VII. A key card using the title in an anonymous book 
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New York 


Our hope 
Library has: 


1900 
1901 


1904 


Diagram VIII. A key card using the name of a bound magazine 
instead of that of an author. 


Gospels 
Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John = Gospel 


Diagram IX. Back of key card listing all the subjects for that 
book. Being on the reverse side of the card the words are written from 
the bottom up. 


Why four gospels? 


Gregory, Daniel Seeyle 


Diagram X. Title card 


12 


FILING CATALOG CARDS 


OW THAT YOU HAVE MADE your catalog cards you will want to 
know how to file them properly. Librarians have worked out 
many definite and detailed rules for filing catalog cards. I have selected 
some of the most important and most frequently used of these rules. 
HOW If occasionally a rule does not meet your need, or cover a 
TO seeming exception, follow your own judgment and adopt your 
FILE own rule. If you should wish further detailed suggestions as 
to filing and other phases of library procedure, Simple Library Cata- 
loging, by Susan Grey Akers, is a good guide (see Chapter 17). 
FILING You will need a tray or box for filing your cards. Of 
TRAYS course the ideal plan is to have an expansive cabinet of trays 
or drawers, which may be purchased from any library supply house. 
The trays should have metal rods to keep the cards locked in place in 
order to guard against any disarrangement of the cards in the catalog. 


Don’t wait to arrange your filing cards until you finally decide upon 
the kind of catalog cabinet you are going to buy. It may take you 
some time to be certain what kind and how large a cabinet you will 
wish or need. You may use any cheap cardboard filing trays or even 
shoe boxes. The cards can easily be transferred from these temporary 
boxes to their new quarters when you get permanent filing cases. 


It is important to label the trays so you can quickly tell what tray 
contains the information you are seeking. Also several guide cards 
in each tray will help you locate the particular card you want. A guide 
card is a slightly projecting labeled card bearing the general name of 
the items that follow. Hence, the words, HOME MISSIONS, will ap- 
pear on the guide card that precedes the section of your catalog which 
refers to home missions. 

You should have a sufficient number of trays so that no tray will 
need to be overcrowded. A tray should ordinarily not be more than 
two-thirds full. Space will be needed to add cards from time to time; 
and also an uncrowded tray will give greater freedom in using the 
catalog. 
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RULES A large library with a catalog much more extensive 
FOR FILING than you will likely ever have would need to follow a 
more detailed set of rules than your library requires. 


Although a dictionary card catalog consists of author, title, and 
subject entries interfiled so as to form a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the actual task of filing properly all these cards is often not so 
simple as it may at first appear. Sometimes the same heading may be 
used for all three kinds of entry. For example, the heading love may 
be either an author entry, a title entry, or a subject entry. So it be- 
comes necessary actually to divide the same heading into three cate- 
gories. The group taking priority is that which refers to persons or 
authors. The cards which represent persons about whom books or 
portions of books are written are filed before the others in the catalog. 
Then follow the author cards bearing the same name. The subject 
cards come next. The title cards are filed last. The following entry 
order will help you understand this arrangement. 


LOVE, JAMES (about whom written or subject) 
Love, James (author) 

Love, William (author) 

LOVE (subject) 

LOVE—ETHICS (subject subhead ) 

LOVE—IN THEOLOGY (subject subhead ) 
LOVE—QUOTATIONS (subject subhead ) 

Love (title) 

The love of nature (title) 

Love songs (title) 


Two primary rules for filing may be stated as follows: First, file 
all cards alphabetically. Second, arrange them word by word alpha- 
betically then letter by letter alphabetically to the end of each word. 
Consider each word a completed unit before passing to the following 
word. The first column below illustrates this method. The second 
column is the letter-by-letter method and ordinarily is not employed in 
filing library catalog cards. 


A new heaven and a new earth Newberry 

New Testament New heaven and a new earth, A 
New year Newspaper 

Newberry News writing 

News writing New Testament 


Newspaper New year 
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The general rule will be to file word for word as the words appear 
on the card. By and large you can follow this rule. But there are some 
important exceptions or variations which will necessitate the learning 
of a few simple rules. 

The articles a, an and the, either in the English or in a foreign 
language, are given full recognition as words except when they appear 
as the first words of title or subject entries. In these cases either re- 
tain them in their rightful place on the card but disregard them in the 
filing of the cards, or else put them at the very end, preceded by a 
comma. Also in filing, disregard all apostrophes and punctuation 
marks. File all abbreviations, numbers, and symbols as though the 
words they represent were spelled out in full. For example, in the 
title, The Parables & the Miracles in St. Luke’s Gospel, your title card 
will be filed in its alphabetical order with Parables. The initial The 
is disregarded. The next word to be considered is and, and the third, 
the. The & and the word St. will be filed as though they were spelled 
and and Saint. The word Luke’s will find its place as though no apos- 
trophe were in the word. Another similar example of filing title cards 
where symbols are involved is the title, Tze X Commandments in the 
XXth Century. This will be filed as though X were spelled ten, and 
XXth, twentieth. 

When a man’s first name and/or his middle name appear only 
as initials in the title entry, in filing, the initials must be considered as 
complete words. But when the same name appears in a subject or 
author entry it should be spelled out in full if the full name is known. 
For example, in filing the title, James W. Bashford of China, W. is 
considered as a complete word. In the author or subject entry how- 
ever, W. becomes Whitford. So these cards should read Bashford, 
James Whitford, and will be filed accordingly. 

In making or filing author cards, disregard the initial titles of 
honor such as Dr., Sir, Mr., Hon., Rev., and then file these cards under 
the surname. Do likewise when making or filing subject cards for 
personal names when titles of honor are involved. If any of these 
titles of honor appear as the first word in a title entry, however, the 
card must be filed with the word there and as though it were spelled 
out. 

I would recommend that you file the author and subject cards 
for names of the New Testament evangelists under Mark and Luke 
rather than under St. Mark and St. Luke. A “see” card then should 
refer you from St. Mark and St. Luke to Mark and Luke. 
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ST. LUKE (subject) See LUKE 
St. Luke (title) 

St Luke’s hospital _ (title) 
SAINTHOOD (subject) 

Saints and sinners _ (title) 

Stanley, Henry Morton (author) 


The Doctor (title) 

Dr. Hannington of Uganda (title ) 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde (title) 
Doctor Luke (title) 


PARABLE OF THE SOWER (subject) 
Parable of the sower _ (title) 

THE PARABLES AND MIRACLES (subject) 
The parables and the miracles _ (title) 

Parabolic teachings of Jesus (title) 


Most hyphenated words are to be filed as separate words, dis- 
regarding the hyphen. It is especially important to file this way since 
all writers and publishers are not uniform in the use of the hyphen. 
So whether or not the hyphen appears in the word the filing will be 
uniform. Hyphenated words made so by prefixes, however, are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Such words are anti-Christ, co-operative, ex- 
president, pre-historic, re-echo, son-in-law, to-day. These must be filed 
as compound words, the whole word being a single unit. 


Antarctic 

Ante-Nicene 

Anti-Christ 

Antichrist must come 
Anti-Christ will rule 
Anti-masonry 
Antiquities 

OLD, WILLIAM _ (biographee or subject) 
Old, William (author) 
Old Age 

Old-fashioned 

The old, old story 

Olden times 


Pre-arranged or Prearranged plans 
Pre-eminence of Christ 

Preface to morals 

Preferred stocks 
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Prehistoric or Pre-historic 
Prelate 


Ten boys from Dickens 

Ten-cent stores (hyphen disregarded) 

The X commandments in the XXth century 
Ten days with D. L. Moody 

Ten-foot pole (hyphen disregarded) 

Ten years’ digging in Egypt 

Ten years in the pulpit 

Tenfold 

Tenpenny 


In filing the title entry, An A B C Book, file under A. Remember, 
A, B, and C are each considered as complete words. 

When you know only the initial of the surname of an author, file 
the author entry card under the initial as though it were a complete 


word. 


Agtbe. (author whose surname is A.) 
A., E, F. (author whose surname is A.) 
An A BC Book (title) 

The A B C’s (title) 

AARON (subject ) 

ABBOTT, LYMAN (subject or about whom written) 
Abbott, Lyman (author) 


The names of married women are ordinarily filed under the most 
recent married name, especially if that name is the most commonly 
used in her writings. Then refer from her maiden name, if sufficiently 
well-known. Also refer from other names by which she is known. File 
under her present married name. Follow this married name with her 
given name or names. Next indicate her maiden name in parenthesis. 
If she has other former married names indicate them next in proper 
order. Then lastly write her present or latest husband’s given name, 
preceded by Mrs., also in parenthesis. The date of her birth and death 
may be given if known. 


Booth, Catherine (Mumford), (Mrs. William) 

Charles, Elizabeth (Rundle), (Mrs. Andrew) 

Eddy, Mary Ann Morse (Baker) Glover, Patterson, (Mrs. Asa G.) 
1821-1910 

Lutz, Grace (Livingston) Hill, (Mrs. F. J.) 

Mortimer, M., (Mrs.) 
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Mrs. Eddy’s given name was Mary Ann Morse. Her maiden name 
was Baker. She married successively men whose names were Glover, 
Patterson, and Eddy. Mrs. Asa G. means Mrs. Asa G. Eddy, named 
from her latest husband. The date tells the time of her birth and death. 
You may use your option as to whether you record such dates on the 
author and subject cards. Many librarians do; some do not. 

The librarian does not know Mrs. Mortimer’s first name, her 
maiden name, or her husband’s first name, hence this short entry. 

The proper way to file the author and subject cards for Mrs. Lutz 
is as shown above. There should also be two reference or “see” cards 
as follows: 

Hill, Grace Livingston see Lutz, Grace (Livingston) Hill, (Mrs. 
F. J.) 

Livingston,Grace see Lutz, Grace (Livingston) Hill, (Mrs. F. J.) 

Lutz, Grace (Livingston) Hill, (Mrs. Hay) 


Compound proper names will ordinarily be filed under the first 
part of the compound name, the compound name being considered as 
one word, and in the following order: 


Booth, Catherine (Mumford), (Mrs. William ) 

Booth, William 

Booth-Clibborn, Arthur Sidney 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George Delatour 

Tucker, Frederick St. George Delatour Booth see Booth-Tucker, 
Frederick St. George Delatour 

George, David Lloyd see Lloyd-George, David 

Lloyd, Samuel 

Lloyd-George, David 

Lloyd-Jones, D. Martyn 


Be careful when names are spelled nearly alike. 


Anders Laurance 
Andersen Laurence 
Andersen’s fairy tales Laurens 
Anderson Laurin 
Anderson-Berry Lawrance 
Anderssen Lawrence 
Andersson Lorens 
Lorenz 


When a pseudonymn is to be reckoned with, ordinarily make your 
entry under the real name and file accordingly. Then make a “see” 
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card referring from the pseudonymn to the real name. In case, how- 
ever, the person is far better known by the pseudonymn, or if the 
assumed name is always used by the author himself, you may use the 
pseudonymn as the main name if you wish. In that case it is well to 
refer from the real name to the pseudonymn. For example, Mary Ann 
Evans Cross is known almost exclusively as George Eliot. The order 
of filing will be: 


Cross, Mary Ann (Evans), Mrs. J.W.) see George Eliot (Pseud) 
ELIOT, GEORGE (Pseud) 

Eliot, George (Pseud) 

Eliot, George, Complete works 

Eliot, George, Silas Marner 


Riggs, Mrs. G. C. (pseud) see Wiggin, Kate Douglas, (Smith), 
(Mrs. S. B.) 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Smith), (Mrs. S. B.) 


Richardson, Albert Ernest 
An unknown Christian (pseud) see Richardson, Albert Ernest 


In the latter two cases above, file under the real names, Wiggin 
and Richardson, and refer from the pseudonymn to these real names. 
Mrs. Wiggin’s first husband was S. B. Wiggin. However, since she 
retained the name Wiggin after she married G. C. Riggs, she is usually 
known as Mrs. Wiggin, and her author cards are filed accordingly. 

Either Clemens, Samuel Langhorn or Mark Twain may be used, 
for both are equally well-known. Therefore choose one and enter all 
his books under that name and refer from the other. 

All names that begin with M’, Mc, or Mac are to be cataloged as 
Mac. 


McAfee M’Crie 
Macalister McDaniel 
McAll Macdonald 
Mcallister Mace 
Mcauley M’Ghee 
M’Cheyne Mackay 


Some words are spelled in different ways, sometimes differently 
even by the same author. You will want to follow but one spelling 
for all the subject cards. Decide upon which one you wish to follow, 
then hold to that spelling. However, for the title card you will need 
to spell all words exactly as they appear in the title. For example, you 
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may choose to spell the name of the great reformer, Wyclif. But you 
may have a book entitled Wicliffe the Reformer. Then your catalog 
would have the following order: 


Wicliffe, John see Wyclif, John 
Wicliffe the reformer _ (title) 
WYCLIF, JOHN (subject) 
Wyclif, John (author) 

Wyclif’s teachings _ (title) 


Often common nouns have two possibilities of spelling. Such words 
are labor, labour, traveler, traveller; ax, axe. Choose one spelling, 
preferably the one which is listed first by leading authorities such as 
G & C Merriam’s Webster Dictionary, and be consistent in holding to 
that spelling on all subject entries. 

Geographic names. The same name will often appear in various 
kinds of heading. The order will be, person, place, subject, title. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIAFERRO 
Washington, Booker Taliaferro 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE 

Washington, George 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (place, subject) 
Washington, D.C. (title) 

Washington, Pa. 

Washington as general 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT (place) 
The Washington monument (title) 
Washington the statesman 


In filing subheads, all such cards should be alphabetically filed 
immediately after the main subject card. 


Missionaries _ (title) 

MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE = (subject) 
Missionary principles and practice _ (title) 

MISSIONS (subject) 

MISSIONS—EVANGELISM (subject subhead) 
MISSIONS—FOREIGN (subject subhead) 
MISSIONS—HOME (see Home missions) (subject subhead) 
MISSIONS—MEDICAL (subject subhead) 

MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES (subject) 

Missions and missionaries _ (title) 
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Bible names take precedence over other names. Names of Kings 
follow Bible names. Lesser dignitaries follow kings but precede the 
Same name when applied to ordinary persons. 


JAMES (subject or about the Book of James) 
James (author or writer of Book of James) 
JAMES—BIOGRAPHY (subject) 

JAMES I, KING OF ENGLAND (subject) 
James, Prince of Wales 

JAMES, WILLIAM (subject or about him) 
James, William (author) 


If these few rules, which have been simply given, seem inadequate 
for some needs, a good book to get and follow is A.L.A. Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards, copyrighted and published by the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Furthermore, if you come up against a new or peculiar case and 
find no rule to cover it, establish your own rule. Be sure then to 
follow your own rule in every similar case thereafter. 

You will find that a carefully prepared dictionary card catalog, 
if consistently followed through, will be a great help to you in locating 
material in your library. 
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PAMPHLET AND CLIPPING FILE 


HUS FAR IN OUR STUDY we have discussed the matter of classi- 

fying and cataloging books. Your library will also contain many 
materials other than books, and we must consider the classifying and 
indexing of these, too. You will have pamphlets, clippings, notes, and 
IMPORTANCE OF illustrations which cannot with complete sat- 
FILING SUPPLEMEN-  isfaction be placed on the shelves with your 
TARY MATERIALS books. You will need to have a separate ar- 
rangement for them. There are several possible methods of filing these 
materials. It is important, however, that in whatever manner you keep 
them, you should arrange them as systematically as you do your books, 
else they will prove to be of little profit to you. 

It is likely that as pastor you will be collecting an ever increasing 
amount of useful material of this sort. You should be continually as- 
sembling good booklets, bulletins, clippings, excellent articles, excerpts, 
tracts, illustrations, poems, music, anecdotes, stories, pictures, class 
notes, sermon notes, etc. You should always be on the alert for good 
illustrations, for good historical and factual items, for good stories, 
for suitable anecdotes, and other helpful items from your reading. It 
is surprising how much good material the pastor can and -will accumu- 
late. These items, if arranged and classified, will provide a wealth 
of material for the making of many sermons. These files will prove to 
be among your most cherished and valuable homiletical assets. 


CLIPPING Your magazines, both religious and general, will pro- 
Nea saraia vide a goodly number of your clippings. Be sure to clip 


regularly from these magazines all really worth-while 
articles, then dispose of the papers. A good way to cover up and lose 
much excellent material is to stack your magazines in the corner of 
some room or in the attic in an endeavor to preserve them, or in the 
hope that some day you will go through them again for homiletic help. 
By stacking them you will preserve your periodicals, but you will be 
losing their value. If you find one good item in a magazine worth 
preserving, you can usually afford to dispose of the rest of the paper. 
BINDING While most periodicals are not worth stacking, you 
MAGAZINES may have a very few magazines which you think are 
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worth keeping permanently. You may wish to bind these and classify 
and shelve them with your books. This is sometimes an excellent thing 
to do, for worth-while bound magazines sometimes make the best of 
books for a library. However, if you have a few choice magazines 
which you want to preserve but do not wish to bind, you should at 
least partially index them and catalog the information so that these 
periodicals may be of real service and value to you. Arrange such 
magazines consecutively according to issue and volume, and tie them 
up by volumes. Then shelve them in some orderly fashion so you can 
quickly find any indexed article you may want. 
FILING To many people filing seems an intricate and 
Bea re involved process; but it need not be. It can be 
simple, and it will continue to be simple if fol- 
lowed up regularly. A little done each day will keep the work easy and 
delightful. 

Proper filing consists in putting away items of interest in such a 
way that you may be able to find them quickly when you need them. 
“File to find.” As you read books, your own or any others; as you 
read the daily newspaper or the weekly magazine; or as you find ideas 
in tracts, advertisements, or other bits of literature picked up here and 
there; you will discover much teaching and sermonic material in them. 
Devise some way by which you may regularly and systematically 
collect and preserve these items or facts. It will prove to be of great 
value to you. You will need to be careful, however, that some of these 
rich gems do not slip away from you before they reach your files. 
There can be a tragic loss between the time of securing the material 
at the beginning and the time it should be secured in the file. 
SELECTING In collecting and preserving your clippings you will 
YOUR need to choose with care. You may either soon collect a 
CLIPPINGS . : 

mass of mediocre items, or through the years gather a 
choice selection of ideas and suggestions that will be a valuable asset 
to you in your study, teaching, and preaching. 

Be careful not to pass by something that may some day be ex- 
cellent material for a sermon. Be just as careful not to amass a lot of 
jokes, stories, events or happenings of passing interest, or data that 
will not have lasting value. Having too much worthless data may be 
as much of a handicap to you in your study as having too few good, 
interesting suggestions. It is safe to say that every illustration you find 
that gives promise of becoming the basis for a sermon or lesson, or that 
may be used to strengthen a sermon or a lesson, is worth filing. 
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In reading longer articles, only occasionally will you find one that 
should be clipped and given a permanent place in your files. Usually 
you will consider only authors of note, and only such articles by them 
as are likely to be of permanent value to you in your ministry. Oc- 
casionally an anonymous article or one by an author not well-known 
will be of sufficient importance that you will want to clip or index it. 
Very short articles or mere paragraphs should not ordinarily be kept 
unless they seem to carry real importance and worth. Many items may 
seem worth while at the moment, but upon further reflection may be 
set aside as of passing interest. " 

When you do decide to clip any item, try at once to determine 
where you may use it, and then classify it accordingly. Clip the item 
neatly, leaving sufficient margin for writing any necessary information 
on it. It will then be ready for filing as soon as you are in your study. 
Make it your rule to file your clippings the same day you collect them; 
or at least set a portion of time each week for such-tasks. Do not let 
your clippings stack up. 

When you are doing your reading in your study, it will be much 
easier to handle the matter of clipping. Here you can always have 
handy a pair of scissors and a pen or pencil to clip and mark your 
items promptly and properly. Whether you are in your study or else- 
where, make it your practice to clip items or to make notes of refer- 
ences at the time of your reading. Do not leave the task for some 
elusive tomorrow. 


HOW TO Some people choose to paste their clippings in scrap- 
rites books. This method may have its advantages; but the 


disadvantages seem to outweight the advantages. In a 
scrapbook it is almost necessary to file the clippings irrespective of the 
order of subjects. Also scrapbooks will tend to become bulky in a li- 
brary. Furthermore, if a particular item is needed for pulpit use, the 
scrapbook creates a problem. If the clipping is loose in a file, it can 
be removed and replaced at convenience. 

Clippings may be arranged by subject and kept in boxes which will 
be properly numbered and placed on the shelves with the books. Al- 
though this would be a convenient way to locate the material, you 
would need many boxes for the various subjects; and these boxes 
would not improve the appearance of your library. 

A better method is to assemble your clippings by subject in envel- 
opes or folders to be filed in filing cabinets. For this purpose heavy, 
letter-size manila folders are excellent. Some may choose the 10” x 14” 
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folders. Others may prefer the 8” x 11” folders.. These will be ar- 
ranged vertically in alphabetical order in wood or steel cabinets. It 
is possible, however, to keep them temporarily or even permanently in 
improvised pasteboard boxes. They can easily be transferred to cabi- 
nets at any time. 

MARKING The marking of the clippings is an important part of 
CLIPPINGS the procedure. They should be marked either across the 
upper left-hand corner so the marking can be read easily when the 
folder is removed from the cabinet and held open before you; or along 
the side of the upper right-hand corner so it can be read while the 
folder remains in its filed position in the cabinet. Select the place of 
marking that is most convenient for you, and _make it uniform and 
clear. The name and date of the magazine from which you clip the 
item should be written on the bottom or back of the clipping. 

What you write at the top of each clipping will depend upon how 
you decide to mark your clippings. I would recommend that you 
follow the same method in marking your pamphlets and clippings that 
you use in marking your books. Then you will need to learn and to 
follow only one system in your library. If you use the Dewey Classi- 
fication, then'a book on PRAYER will be classified 248. Likewise, 
your clipping file will be marked C 248, C standing for “clipping.” 
Also on the proper corner of each clipping will appear C 248. If you 
have six clippings on PRAYER, the sixth one will be marked C 248-6. 
If you are filing pamphlets and tracts in separate files, you will mark 
them P 248 and T 248, respectively. If you prefer to file tracts with 
either clippings or pamphlets, you may do so and mark them accord- 
ingly. A special file on MUSIC would be M 780. 
CATALOGING You will want to do more than merely mark your 
Sane clippings and our clipping folders, or your pam- 

phlets and pamphlet folders. You will also need to 
catalog this information. You will want to have cards in your card 
catalog which will refer you to the clippings and pamphlets by subject. 
It is well to have cards in color different from your book catalog cards, 
and to have the color of the catalog cards for the separate files differ 
from one another. 

You might choose bright yellow for your clipping file catalog card, 
pink or light blue for a tract or music file, and salmon color for the 
pamphlet file. These colors would help you locate easily and quickly 
the special information in any of these separate files. For material 
which you have in your clipping file on the subject of prayer, a ean 
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card in the dictionary card catalog would read C248 PRAYER. 


You would also have a salmon-colored card reading eae PRAYER 


for a pamphlet on “Prayer,” written by Gregory. The last-named card 
would resemble the catalog cards for the books, except the different 
color of card, and the capital P before 248. 

Your pamphlets may well have a catalog card for each pamphlet. 
For if the pamphlet is worth preserving, it is worth having a card to 
locate the information it has, even though it may be a small pamphlet 
in the cabinet rather than on the shelf with the books. I would rec- 
ommend that you have author, title, and subject cards for all your 
pamphlets. These cards would all be salmon-colored. 

One catalog card is sufficient to refer to the whole file of clippings 
on any one subject. Yet you will be able more quickly to find what you 
may want at any time if you make a “contents” page for each folder 
containing clippings, listing on it all the items in that folder. These 
items should be numbered according to some definite scheme; and the 
“contents” page should bear the title and number of each item and 
should be kept in the folder in the clipping file. To illustrate: the items 
in the PRAYER folder would be numbered C 248-1, C 248-2, etc. 
The “contents” page would have the same numbers along with the title 
of each corresponding clipping. Then from this “contents” page you 
can easily locate what you want, remove the item from the folder if 
you wish, and readily return it to its proper place. 

SPECIAL MATERIALS There are available many sources of in- 
FOR PAMPHLET formation if one knows where to write for 
AND CLIPPING FILE 2 : 

them. Following are a few suggestions for 
locating some of these. 

Our United States Government makes available tens of thousands 
of books, pamphlets, and leaflets on a great variety of subjects. By 
writing to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or to the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., asking for materials available on almost any subject, you will 
be surprised what you can get at a nominal cost. 

Our state universities publish many pamphlets and bulletins along 
the lines of their special research and experimentation. Some of these 
materials would be useful to pastors and other church workers. 

You may be surprised, too, at what a wealth of material on Chris- 
tian doctine, church history, missionary work, Sunday school curric- 
ulum, daily vacation Bible school, weekday church school, and other 
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Christian education activities, one can get from mission boards, de- 
nominational publishing houses, Sunday school boards, tract publishing 
and distributing depots, and other publishing houses. By all means 
cash in on your denominational headquarters. There you will likely be 
able to find some excellent books, pamphlets, tracts, bits of church and 
missionary news, and other helpful information about your church and 
about church work in general. Do not fail to use your church in this 
way. Your boards and secretaries will be glad to furnish what mate- 
rials they have that will aid you in your work and enrich your library. 

Materials for slides and films, flannelgraphs, and other visual aids 
can be procured from various sources. 

The Memory-O-Matic system offers an extensive service in se- 
curing information along many lines from many sources. (See Bibliog- 
raphy, Chapter 18). 

The Ministers File Service will be a help in building up a clipping 
file. (See Bibliography, Chapter 18). 

FILING The wider the coverage of the clipping file, and 
aed aM the better its organization, the greater will be its 

value to the minister. It is evident that it cannot 
do everything, but it can be extremely valuable in furnishing a wide 
range of material for your teaching and preaching ministry. Some- 
times this file may not have the information but may tell you where 
to find it. This will be especially true in a file which gives many refer- 
ences to books and magazines which you have read, whether in your 
own library or in the public or school library or elsewhere. A fine 
collection of references can be collected and organized. A reference 
file of this sort will be valuable. Such a record may become a part of 
your clipping file: Perhaps the easiest and simplest way to keep all 
the references on a particular subject is to write them on a reference 
sheet to be placed in the front of your folder. However, such details 
as these can well be worked out by any resourceful pastor without 
further help or suggestion here. 

A pamphlet and clipping file will be of great service to you if you 
organize it systematically and then persistently keep it in order. Other- 
wise, the more materials you collect, the less value they become to you. 

President H. O. Van Gilder gives some good advice in the Bapézst 
Bulletin: “If you have not been making the best of what you have, 
begin buying according to a plan, and filing instead of piling, and you 
will find yourself growing along with that library of yours. So get 
busy.” : 
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SCRIPTURAL OR TEXTUAL INDEX 


TEXTUAL INDEX, or as it is sometimes called, a sermon index, or 
A a scriptural index, is a simple method of recording or filing 
the various scriptural texts upon which sermons, expositions, illustra- 
tions, or other Biblical writings in your library are based. Such a 


WHAT IS _ record may be kept in a loose-leaf notebook or in a card 
A TEXTUAL file. Both for convenience and for efficiency I would rec- 
INDEX? ommend the card file rather than any other system. The 
diagram at the end of this chapter shows how simple it is to keep a 
file of all the texts in the Bible on which you have sermons or other 
helps in your library. One card is used for each text; and all the cards 
are filed in proper order for ready reference. 


VALUE OF In your reading on Biblical themes you will run 
Meta ob across many discussions based on scriptural references 


which it will be most profitable for you to file for later 
use. Your textual index is just the device for you to use for keeping 
such a file. It will be easy and most rewarding to build an expanding 
and comprehensive index. As it grows through the years it will help 
you in sermon building, in the preparation of Sunday school lessons 
and other messages, and in writing on Biblical themes. You will be 
able to locate the many texts that are scattered throughout your books, 
pamphlets, and magazines for the helpful information written on these 
texts. It will become more and more valuable and helpful as you con- 
tinue to add to it and to increase its scope from year to year. You will 
find it a very valuable feature of your library. 
THE MOODY The Moody Bible Institute Library has a sermon 
aire ay ode index which covers the sermon texts of the hundreds 
of sermon books in the library, and indexes the 
thousands upon thousands of texts in these books. As new books with 
sermons come into the library the texts in these books are classified and 
recorded on cards in this index. This index has been of great help and 
profit to teachers and students of the Institute through the years. 
A similar index can profitably be planned and developed for a 
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pastor’s library. In fact, I would recommend that each pastor plan 
such an index. I would also recommend that you record not only the 
texts of sermons which you have in books, pamphlets, or manuscripts, 
but also the texts upon which many other Scripture expositions and 
discussions are based. You will find yourself very often coming to 
this index to secure help in your sermon building and study. 
HOW TO BUILD The procedure for building this index will be 
Ne ate very simple, and its practical use will be just as 
simple. After the index is started it should be fol- 
lowed up constantly, for its value will depend largely upon its com- 
pleteness. Every time you add to your library a book or pamphlet 
which has Scripture references or sermon texts, you should add the 
texts to this index. 

Plain cards are best for this purpose. A little ruling will prepare 
them for the information you will put on them. On the top line print 
or type the exact text, that is, book, chapter, and verse or verses, for 
which that card will record all the references you have on that text. 
Following that indicate the call number of the book or pamphlet from 
which the exposition, sermon, or article on that text is taken, and the 
pages on which the treatise appears. All further materials on this 
particular text will be recorded on this card. The diagram at the end 
of the chapter will guide you in this. 

If a sermon is on John 3:16, it will be recorded on a card which 
bears John 3:16 on the first line. If the sermon is on John 3:16-18, 
this will be recorded on another card which indicates the three-verse 
text. Thus you will be able to find quickly any material you may have 
on any particular text, whether the text be only one verse, or several 
verses, or even a whole chapter. 

The order of filing the cards will be very simple. They will be 
filed according to the Biblical order of the books and not alphabet- 
ically. The following list of texts will indicate the proper order for 
filing your textual index cards. 


Mark 10:3 John 1:23-51 
Luke 4:6-10 John 1:45-51 
John 1:1 John 1:51 
John r:1-21 John 2:10 
John 1:1-51 John 3:16 
John 1:21-23 John 15 


John 1:23 
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Diagram of a typical textual index card. 
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|B ieee THAT ARE WORTH BUYING and worth placing on our library 
shelves deserve the best care we can give them. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint alone it is important to give our books the best of 
care so that they may last as long as possible. A book kept in good 


PROPER condition does not soon need to be replaced or repaired. 
CARE OF __ Either replacing or repairing a book is expensive. From 
BOOKS the moral or spiritual standpoint it is still more impera- 


tive that we take good care of our books. Being the Lord’s stewards 
we are responsible for all the possessions He gives us. Our books have 
been bought with sacred money; hence, it is our moral duty to take 
good care of them. 

From the moment they come into our possession we will want to 
be careful in our handling of them. A new book should be opened 
properly. Lay it with its back on the table. Then open both the 
covers flat on the table and firmly press the forefinger of each hand 
along the center of the book. Open a dozen pages toward each cover 
and repeat the pressing process. Continue this until the center of the 
book is reached. This process will gradually loosen the stiffly glued 
binding and protect it from breaking and ruining the book. 

Sometimes a new book comes to you with some pages still uncut. 
To cut these pages use a dull-edged letter opener or a card of the 
quality of government postcards rather than a sharp knife. 

When a book, new or old, is being used it should never be opened 
to more than a 180° angle; that is, the covers should never be bent 
farther back than when lying flat on a table. Not even a songbook or 
a Bible should have its covers bent far backward. Such treatment 
quickly breaks the back and ruins the book. 

To mark a place in your book, use flat bookmarks if you wish; 
but do not use pencils, rulers, or other books for this purpose. The 
backs and hinges of books are not made to take this kind of treatment. 
They will soon give way and you may wonder why your book is 
broken. Neither should you lay an open book on its face and place 
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another book or some other heavy weight upon it. Don’t even lay it 
face down. 

Sometimes you will want to turn quickly to several pages in a book, 
or you will want to call attention to passages on several pages. It 
seems simple and harmless to turn down the corners of the pages, but 
it harms your book. It is so much easier to turn down the corners 
than it is to turn them back without injury. Many an old book that 
has become valuable and rare has its corners broken off because they 
had been turned down. After a while paper becomes brittle and breaks 
where it has been bent. 

Books will last longer and retain their original shape better if 
they are always placed on the shelf right side up. They are made to 
stand that way, not upside down, nor on their front edges, nor on their 
back strips. They should be held sufficiently tight by other books or 
by book ends so that they do not tip over on the shelf and get out of 
shape. 

Remember, too, books are not playthings for children. Children 
need to be entertained in the parsonage or in the church, but they 
should never be given valuable books for this entertainment. Too 
often pastor’s books are torn or marked by little children. Often 
hymnbooks in the pews are ruined by children. This ought not to be. 

Occasionally a book will be dropped on the floor. Whether this 
happens carelessly or unavoidably, it is extremely hard on the book. 
Be as careful not to let a book fall as you are not to let a glass dish 
fall. Either may break. 

People who live in damp climates or where insect pests are harmful 
to books like to apply a thin coat of clear shellac to the covers of their 
books. This serves as a protection against mildew, mold, and insects. 
Clear varnish may be used, but shellac is preferable. 

Leather or half leather covers on books tend to deteriorate, es- 
pecially in some climates. You can buy preparations that are designed 
to counteract this deterioration and to give new life to the leather. 
You will find neat’s-foot oil, or preparations with neat’s-foot oil in 
them, excellent preservatives for leather. Some people use vaseline, 
but the oil is better. 

If books are to last their normal lifetime, several precautions must 
be taken. Don’t pick books up by one lid; don’t strap or tie them 
tightly, either separately or in bundles; don’t use them as portfolios 
to carry notes, papers, or other materials. They should not be laid 
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on radiators or other hot places. Store them in dry places. Avoid soiling 
them needlessly, or turning the pages with a moistened thumb or 
finger. Don’t throw them around carelessly, or use them as window 
props or door stops. 

Books well cared for usually last a long time. But like machinery 
or horses or autos or our own bodies, if misused and poorly cared for, 
their life will be shortened. R. W. Emerson has well said, ‘Books 
are the best of things, well used; abused, among the worst.” 


MARKING People vary in their opinion as to the desirability of 
BOOKS marking books. If you choose to mark your books, do it 
consistently and neatly, and do it with a purpose. Books purposefully 
marked often increase in value and usefulness to the owner of the 
book. But never mark a book that belongs to another, whether it is 
a book borrowed from a fellow pastor or from a library. Marking 
books mars them. Another person may not be impressed with the em- 
phases that you choose to give as you read. 

If you do mark your books I think it would be well to consider 
what you are going to do with them after you are through with them. 
If marking them adds to their value to you, and if your own study of 
them is enriched by the marking, then mark them. But if you plan 
to turn them over to a person or to a library, better judgment would 
say not to mark them. Libraries do not value marked books as much 
as unmarked. 

Many people like to mark their Bibles. I presume most Bible 
students do. It is not my purpose to advise how anyone should mark 
his Bible, except to warn against marking it carelessly or aimlessly. 
Let every mark be meaningful, and be sure it will have meaning in 
days and years to come; else do not make the marks. 

However, there is one mark that every book owner should put in 
his books—his name. A book without the owner’s name can easily be 
lost. 


LENDING You may wish to lend your books to your people. 
BOOKS Sharing your library with the community can be a re- 
warding service, but it will cost you, or somebody else, something to 
render such a service. The books you lend will wear out faster, and 
will sooner or later need repair or replacement. There is likelihood, 
too, of their being lost. 

If you choose to lend your books, be sure to keep an accurate 
record of them. You should know who has each book, when it was 
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lent, and when you expect it to be returned. The borrower should 
know, too, on what date the book is to be returned. You may buy 
cards for these records, or you may improvise your own method of 
keeping record; but by all means keep a record. It will be for the 
protection of your library as well as good discipline for your people. 


MENDING With little equipment the pastor can do much of his 
BOOKS simple book repairing. The minimum of equipment 
would include a pair of scissors, an ordinary paring knife, an awl, a 
heavy needle and heavy linen thread, a ruler or tape measure, some 
good quality library paste, or rubber cement, a small brush, some silk 
finish adhesive cloth or mystik tape, adhesive cloth, double stitch bind- 
er, some onionskin paper, a half pint or pint’ jar with a little water, 
and a desire to have your books neatly mended. 

When you buy your paste do not get the ordinary library paste or 
mucilage that is sold in a ten-cent store or drug store. Get a special 
library paste such as Gaylo which is sold by Gaylord Brothers, or a 
library paste sold by any other library supply store. If it is thick and 
gluey, add water until it comes to the right consistency for use. This 
paste will keep indefinitely. If it thickens, add water again. 

Sanford’s or a similar quality of rubber cement is better than paste 
for some purposes. Papers pasted on cardboard do not warp when 
rubber cement is used. | 

It will be an interesting diversion to take an hour now and then 
to fix up the books in your library as they begin to wear out. You may 
also have occasion to mend the bindings on good books that you have 
picked up in an old secondhand book store, or that some good uncle | 
of grandfather, or some generous-hearted retired minister may have 
given you. Never refuse a good book because it looks old and frayed, 
or even if the backs are loose or gone. Take the book and see how 
nearly you can make it look like new. 

Perhaps the binding of the book is in good shape but a leaf or two 
or a plate or a picture has come loose. If so, with your brush apply 
a very small amount of library paste on the very edge of the page, and 
tip it in its original position, and close the book. Be careful not to 
smear the inner margin with any excess paste. Be careful, also, that 
the outer edges of the page do not protrude beyond the rest of the 
pages of the book. If you wish to give more strength to these pages 
than mere tipping in will give them, you may cut a 1%” or 34” strip 
of onionskin paper the length of the page, apply a little thin paste on 
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one side, and paste the strip in the center of the book to reinforce the 
tipped-in page. 

If a tear appears anywhere on the cover, or if the edges of the 
cover become ragged, just apply a little paste and rub a cloth lightly 
over the patched area. 

If a page is torn a little, transparent mending tissue or a strip of 
onionskin paper with a smear of thin paste may be applied to remedy 
the tear. On the market today are preparations that may be used very 
effectively. An application of these cements or pastes to the tear will 
mend torn pages securely and almost instantaneously, without the 
use of any form of paper. 


REBINDING If a book is intact but the glue has broken and the 
BOOKS binding has become rather loose, a strip of cheesecloth or 
light muslin pasted on the back will reinforce the binding. To do this 
you will need to remove the entire cover and backstrip. If these are 
in sound condition do not sever the covers from the back strip. 


Now that the cover has been removed, paste a strip of the cheese- 
cloth on the back of the book. We will suppose that this particular 
book from groove to groove measures exactly 142”. Then cut a strip 
of 144” double stitch binder the same length as is the height of the 
book with its cover off. Moisten one side of this strip and paste it on 
the back of the book, on top of the strip of cheesecloth which you have 
already pasted on. Let the two rows of stitches of the double stitch 
binder fall exactly in the two grooves of the book. Rub firmly the 
double stitch binder from groove to groove. Then moisten the two in- 
side flaps beyond the stitches and paste them on the outside fly leaves 
of your book. Now the one and one-half inch section of the binder is 
pasted securely on the back of the book. (For a picture and descrip- 
tion of this double stitch binder see Diagram II at the end of this 
chapter. ) 

Next moisten the entire outer side of the adhesive surface of the 
double stitch binder and set. the book properly in place in the cover 
which has been removed from the book. Close the book, holding it 
in your left hand. With the thumb and middle finger of your right 
hand grasp the covers of the front edge of the book, and with the 
forefinger press on the book between the covers. Then with the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand rub gently but firmly the length of the 
back and hinges of the book. 

To determine what width of double stitch binder to use, measure 
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your book from the deep part of the groove on one side of the back 
to the deep part of the groove on the other side of the back of the book. 
Do this measuring after the cover of the book has been removed. The 
width of the double stitch binder will be exactly the same as this groove 
to groove measurement. 


The process will be a little more complicated if the covers of the 
book have been torn loose from the back strip, or if the hinges are 
very weak. If the covers and the back strip are not intact, then you 
will need to use silk finish adhesive book cloth to make a new back- 
strip. This cloth can be procured in various colors and widths. Diagram 
IIIf will show you how to make a back strip for a book that measures 
172” from one groove to the other, and which will require a 134” 
double stitch binder. The board covers of this particular book are black 
in color and measure 8”. You will cut a strip of 3” black adhesive book 
cloth 932” long. Lay the strip down with the adhesive side facing up. 
Now measure at each end of this strip a line parallel with the end, 
1/2”" exactly in the center of the strip, and 34” from each end. Make 
a pin prick in each of these four places. With your scissors cut from 
the ends to the pin pricks. Bend these two end flaps in toward the 
glued side, moisten the adhesive part, and paste the flaps down. In 
Diagram III, the left flap has been pasted down, and the one on the 
right is ready to be pasted. 


Now moisten the outer edges of the strip of adhesive cloth and 
place the covers of the book (inside of covers face up) on the two 
moistened sides of this strip, letting the corners of each cover come 
exactly at the pin prick spots. (See Diagram IV). Next turn the al- 
ready moistened four projecting flaps down and paste them on the 
inside of the covers of the book. 


Your covers and back strip, now properly pasted together, lying 
flat on the table, are ready to go on the book, which already has its 
172” double stitch binder pasted on it. Moisten generously the ex- 
posed parts of the double stitch binder and the adhesive back strip, and 
place the back of the book carefully and accurately in the center of 
the back strip. Press down firmly so that the two parts adhere well.. 
Hold the book firmly in the right hand, and with the left hand pick up 
and close the covers tightly over the book. Then rub your left hand 
over the back a couple of times, pressing down on the parts that are 
to adhere. With your thumb nail or with a dull object press along in 
the grooves near the back strip of the book to make a good hinge. You 
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now have a good, firm binding on your book, and it looks fresh and 
new. 

You may wish to bind pamphlets that are by the same author, or 
that are on the same subject, into a single volume. This can be done 
very easily. Trim the pamphlets to the same size if possible and sew 
them together. Then they may be bound with cloth or pressboard 
covers as described above for binding other books. In doing all such 
binding be sure that the covers project slightly beyond the body of the 
book. In sewing these pamphlets together or in doing any other sewing 
of pages of sections of books, do not sew the parts too tightly together. 
To do so would make if difficult to open the repaired or resewed book 
without breaking or tearing it. 

If you have followed directions carefully and have measured ac- 
curately, these books should be well bound. They should open easily 
and should be set firmly and securely. Lay them on the table and open 
both covers flat on the table to make sure that the books will open 
properly. 

When you moisten the adhesive parts, do not use too much water, 
but just enough so that every part is glistening wet. 

If one section in the front or in the back of a book has become 
loose but the rest of the binding is in sound condition, you may sew 
these end sections to the rest of the book before binding. Do not sew 
deeply or tightly, for to do so would prevent the book from opening 
easily, and the undue strain would tend to break or tear. With your 
awl carefully make six or eight holes in the edges of the back and in 
spiral fashion sew one side then the other. 

Now that you have put a new back strip on your book the old 
wording will be gone. If the wording on the old back strip is sufficiently 
clear you may clip it and paste it on your new back; or you may use 
your stylus or your white ink or India ink to print the title and name of 
the author on the new back strip. 

BINDING PAM. _ To bind paper-covered books with hard covers 
PURI wots you will follow a procedure very similar to that 

of rebinding just described; about the only differ- 
ence is that you will need boards for the covers. These boards can often 
be salvaged from the covers of undesirable or castaway books. It is 
well to preserve a number of good covers of worthless books, as you 
have opportunity, for such a purpose. Often you can paste the paper 
covers of the books on the board covers that you are using. Sometimes 
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you can even retain the old back strip and paste it on the new back 
strip. This operation both covers up the print on the old covers and 
retains the wording of the paper-covered book. 

If the end pages are not sewed or pasted securely you may need 
to sew rather loosely the first few and the last few pages of the book. 
When finished your new book will look neat and will be durably bound. 

Thick pamphlets may be bound the same way; but thin pamphlets 
that you may wish to place on your shelves rather than in the pam- 
phlet file can be neatly bound in pressboard or photomount binders 
that have been prepared for this purpose. These can be ordered in 
various sizes through the library supply house catalogs. 

When you bind pamphlets in this manner, it is well to reinforce 
them by sewing them down the back in line with the staples before 
binding. The staples were sufficient to hold the pamphlet together, 
but not to hold it when bound, since only the outside pages of the 
book are fastened to the binder. 


BINDING You may wish to preserve some of your magazines 
MAGAZINES in a semi-permanent fashion and to do the binding 
yourself. If so, you can buy pressboard covers with tie strings ac- 
companying. You will need a paper drill or some other device to make 
the holes through the back edge of the magazines so they can be tied 
together in the covers. This type of binding will keep your maga- 
zines intact as whole volumes, and will make them much more usable 
than if they are tied up in bundles or stacked unbound or untied in 
some out-of-the-way corner. You may make back strips of heavy brown 
paper or of buckram. The tie strings that bind the magazines together 
will also tie in the improvised back strip. With this back strip on your 
volume you will have a smooth surface on which you may mark your 
bound magazines just as you mark your other books. Also the bound 
magazines will be given a neat appearance, and will be a commendable 
addition to your library. 


PROFESSIONAL With these simple instructions you will be able 
BOOK BINDERS 4 do much of your simple binding and repairing. 
However, you may have some books that are in too bad condition for 
you to repair them. If the sewing of a book has been broken and the 
book is falling to pieces, or if the cover of a book is in bad condition, 
or if you wish to have a volume of magazines bound in good, solid book 
form, it is best to send the work to a professional bookbinder. For 
this you will find two or three recommendations in Chapter 17. 
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Diagram 1. This is an end view of a cross section of a 114” strip 
of double stitch binder. The double stitch binder is made by sewing 
together two strips of heavy cloth which are adhesive on one side. The 
non-adhesive sides of the cloth face each other. The adhesive surfaces 
are on the outside. Two rows of stitches are made down the length of 
the cloth. The distance between the stitched rows determines the spe- 
cific width of the binder. Double stitch binder comes in widths from 
%”’ to 3”, each width being 4%” more than the one next smaller. 
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Diagram II. This is a 6” strip of 1/2” double stitch binder showing 
one adhesive surface of the cloth. 
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Diagram III. A strip of 3” silk finish adhesive cloth, already cut 
to make a back strip for a book 8” high and 144” wide. 
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Diagram IV. This diagram shows the inside of the book covers 
to which the newly made backstrip has been glued. The dotted lines 
indicate the out of sight portion of the backstrip that is glued to the 
outside of the covers. The four projecting flaps of the backstrip are 
ready to be pasted down on the inside of the covers. 
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4 ee HETEROGENOUS MASS OF BOOKS that are flooding the market 
today and the great variety of literature that is finding its place 
on library shelves all over the country, create a difficult task for the 
pastor who is trying to make a proper selection of books for his library. 
IMPORTANCE _ There are books of all types and values, and books on 
OF BUYING every human interest. The world is full of books. The 
GOOD BOOKS wise man spoke a great truth when he said, “Of 
making many books, there is no end” (Eccles. 12:12). In fact, great 
numbers of new books are being published all the time. According to 
statistics issued in the Publishers’ Weekly, some time ago more than 
325,000 different books have been published since 1900 in the United 
States alone, with more than ten thousand different book titles being 
published each year. Then, in other English-speaking countries, a yet 
larger number of books have been published, making a total of perhaps 
more than a million titles produced in the last fifty years in the English 
language alone. In addition, there are thousands upon thousands of 
other books that were written in the English language before 1900, 
many of them now out of print. Fortunately some of these good 
out-of-print books are now being reprinted. One writer has estimated 
that there are probably over four hundred thousand books written in 
the field of theology alone. 


Myriads of the old ones, as well as great numbers of more recent 
publications, have been collected and may now be purchased at little 
cost in the numerous secondhand book stores all over our country and 
in other lands. In these days of high costs, however, some of the more 
desirable books in these stores are rather high-priced. It becomes im- 
perative therefore that as a minister you decide with clear judgment 
and select with great care which few of all these new and old books 
you will add to your library. Only a very small number of them are 
even worthy of consideration. Your more or less limited library fund 
should not be dissipated on worthless books, or on those of only passing 
value, or even on any that are not vitally needed in your library. 
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WHEN AND You will most likely have at least a small fund 
HOW TO BUY upon which you can draw when you have the oppor- 
tunity or occasion to buy a good book, or a set of good books. When 
an unusually good but rather rare book is available at the right price, 
you should buy it if you can; it may be a long time before the same 
book can be found on the market again. Some of these really great 
books are out of print and even rare. 

Ordinarily you will not buy many books at one time. Building a 
library as a matter of necessity as well as of wisdom will be a gradual 
process. The selection will usually be better if it is built through the 
years rather than hurriedly early in your ministry. 

As a pastor, you will likely receive many announcements of new 
books from publishers or book dealers. Sometimes they will announce 
the very book you have been needing or wanting. Likely you should 
get it. You will receive announcements also of other seemingly good 
and helpful books. Take time to think over whether or not you should 
invest in them. These books likely can be bought at any time, and you 
do not need to decide the day you receive the advertisement. Make 
sure that you need them and really want them before you place your 
order. Good books do not lose their value overnight. 

You will also likely receive occasional lists from secondhand book 
stores. If you are not receiving several such lists it will be worth your 
while to write to several stores for their lists. You will find many good, 
old, out-of-print books offered for sale. Occasionally in these long lists 
you will find some of the very books you have been looking for and 
have needed very badly. These lists provide a good, convenient, 
economical way to shop for books. Yet I would warn you again to 
choose well and to make sure that you really need the books that look 
so tempting to you. As you look over these lists, or as you visit the 
secondhand book store, be careful not to be intrigued into buying a lot 
of useless material. Your desire to add books to your library, together 
with the small cost of many of these books, may tempt you to buy too 
hastily and too liberally. Then in the end you will find that from the 
books so temptingly offered, you have bought some that you did not 
really need or want. 

When you go to a secondhand book store there will likely be some 
treasures in the stacks of books there; but be sure that you find the 
treasures before you buy. A few choice used books will greatly 
enhance the use and value of your library; but an armful of cheap, use- 
less volumes may begin seriously to bog down your growing librarv. 
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Another appeal that will often be made to you is from the book 
agent who comes to your study or to your home. Book agency is an 
honorable business, and many good people are book agents. Many a 
pastor has some time or other been a book agent, and will have a 
sympathetic attitude toward one selling books. However, remember, 
bookselling is his business. He may sincerely think you need the books 
he is selling, and maybe you do. On the other hand there is a strong 
probability that you can get along without them, at least for a while. 
He may tell you that this is the only time or opportunity you will have 
to buy a particular book or set of books. His sales talk may be 
motivated more by his desire to sell than by your need. A good rule 
to follow is to ask him to call again before you decide to buy. If the 
books are worth to you what he says they are, and if he is interested 
in your welfare as well as in his own, he can afford to come back for 
your answer. 

Some sets of books are among the most-needed of books for your 
library. Some commentaries and encyclopedias are almost a sine qua 
non in the pastor’s library. Other sets, however, even commentaries and 
collected works of good writers, are not so important. Certain volumes 
of these sets may be among the best in their field. The author may 
have built a reputation on a volume or two, and may have contributed 
a new and lasting facet of knowledge in some realm of learning. At 
the same time he may have some mediocre volumes in his set which 
will greatly reduce the value and usefulness of the entire set. Sets are 
usually rather expensive. You cannot afford to spend your money or 
to clutter your shelves with any but the best when it comes to sets of 
books. Even if the price is greatly reduced, be sure you need the whole 
set before you buy it. Some books are cheap, not only in price, but in 
quality as well. You had better buy the individual volumes you need 
and can use, even if you have to pay more per volume, than to buy a 
whole set in order to get a good volume or two. Never buy a set merely 
on the reputation of an author who has written one or two good books. 
Get the best counsel you can get on the matter of buying sets. 

There are two sayings that apply in respect to buying books, from 
whatever source you are buying. One is, “Seize opportunity by the 
forelock.” The other is, “If you doubt, don’t.” Both these epigrams 
should have their bearing upon your decision as you consider the 
books before you. So buy the books you must have, and buy them 
when they are available. Don’t buy those that will in all probability 
make no definite or permanent contribution to you or to your library. 
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WHERE TO Some of the books you will need to buy may be pro- 
eat curable only from the publishers themselves or from 

their authorized agents. Whether or not you may be able 
to secure special discounts on these books, some of them are books 
that you will surely need and will want to buy. 


Many of the books that you will need in your library are older 
books, often out-of-print volumes. Some of these are among the best 
books of the ages, and can scarcely be obtained except at secondhand 
book stores. Sometimes, in spite of their great value, they may be 
picked up at a very reasonable price. However, they often cost a 
handsome price. 

Retired ministers or missionaries sometimes offer their valued li- 
braries at whatever figure the buyer wishes to pay. You will likely find 
some very good books there for your library. Yet even here you will 
need to use good judgment in selecting the books that you really should 
buy. 

Occasionally it is possible to pick up some good used books from 
a Salvation Army or other similar receiving station where books, some- 
times whole libraries, have been given and then made available to 
interested persons for a very few cents per volume. 


Many times young pastors have the happy privilege of receiving 

books as gifts from retired ministers, or friends or relatives. Perhaps 
under these circumstances as a young minister you will have the 
greatest temptation to add to your library books that will never be of 
any real value to you or to your library. Careful consideration needs 
to be given as to which and how many of these books will make a 
worth-while, permanent contribution to your library. 
WHAT You have already given some consideration as to what 
TO BUY books you should buy as you faced the problem of how, 
when, and where to buy. The problem becomes more specific, however, 
when the matter of making definite selection confronts you. Perhaps 
many times you will wish advice as to whether or not you should buy 
a certain book, or whether a certain author is a good writer, or whether 
a certain presentation is authoritative. Any librarian, teacher, or 
pastor will be glad to give you the most helpful advice he can in the 
matter; but knowing that giving proper advice on such matters is 
difficult, one hesitates to venture too far in advising. 

Many aspects of the problem must be considered in giving advice 
on building a library. So much depends upon the special fields of 
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interest of those making inquiry; upon sideline interests; upon the 
size the library is expected to become; upon various viewpoints or 
slants of belief; and upon so many other considerations that it is 
almost impossible to give to all pastors in one statement any specific 
advice or any preferred list of authors, titles, or even subjects for a 
library. 

I have frequently been asked to prepare a list of suggested books 
for the beginning of a good library for the theological student or the 
young pastor. Realizing, however, the different personal needs and 
the different personal characteristics and views of people, and the many 
other peculiar factors involved, I have been reluctant to attempt such 
a task, preferring to leave the responsibility to others who are better 
qualified. However, I have felt constrained to seek the composite 
judgment of several Bible teachers and to compile the following list, 
with the hope that it may be helpful to many young pastors and Bible 
students in getting acquainted with some of the best conservative 
authors and commentators on the various books of the Bible. The list 
is not exhaustive by any means, but it is certainly suggestive and I 
trust helpful. 


A SELECTED GENESIS. Franz Delitzsch. A New Commentary 
Boas tees on Genesis. 2 vol. 
J. P. Lange. Genesis or the First Book of Moses. 
H. C. Leupold. Exposition of Genesis. 
C. H. Mackintosh. Notes on the Book of Genesis. 
James G. Murphy. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis. 
Joseph Parker. The Book of Genesis. (Vol. 1 in The People’s Bible). 
Arthur W. Pink. Gleanings in Genesis. 2 Vol. 
W. H. Griffith Thomas. Genesis, a Devotional Commentary. 3 Vol. 
Thomas Whitelaw. Genesis. (In The Pulpit Commentary). 
EXODUS. Charles R. Erdman. The Book of Exodus. 
J. P. Lange. Exodus. 
F. B. Meyer. Exodus. 2 Vol. 
C. H. Mackintosh. Notes on the Book of Exodus. 
Joseph Parker. The Book of Exodus. (Vol. 2 in The People’s Bible. ) 
James G. Murphy. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Exodus. 
LEVITICUS. Andrew A. Bonar. A Commentary on the Book of 
Leviticus. : 
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Charles R. Erdman. The Book of Leviticus, an Exposition. 

Andrew Jukes. The Law of the Offerings. 

S. H. Kellogg. The Book of Leviticus. 

C. H. Mackintosh. Notes on the Book of Leviticus. 

NUMBERS. C. H. Mackintosh. Notes on the Book of Numbers. 

DEUTERONOMY. C. H. Mackintosh. Notes on the Book of Deu- 
teronomy 2 vol. 

JOSHUA. Carl Armerding. The Fight for Palestine in the Days of 
Joshua. 

John Garstang. Joshua, Judges. 

E. F. Witherby. The Book of Joshua. 

JUDGES. John Garstang. Joshua, Judges. 

F. C. Jennings, Judges and Ruth, in Exposition. 

RUTH. Samuel Cox. The Book of Ruth, a Devotional Commentary 

Henry Moorhouse, Ruth, the Moabitess. 

SAMUEL. A. I. Kirkpatrick. The First Book of Sauer the Second 
Book of Samuel. (The Cambridge Bible) 

KINGS. W. E. Barnes. The Two Books of Kings. (The Cambridge 
Bible) 

CHRONICLES. W.E. Barnes. The Books of Chronicles. (The Cam- 
bridge Bible) 

EZRA. H. A. Ironside. Notes on the Book of Ezra. 

W. F. Adeney. Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther. (Expositor’s Bible). 

NEHEMIAH. H. A. Ironside. Notes on the Book of Nehemiah. 

H. E. Ryle. The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. (The Cambridge 
Bible). 

ESTHER. H. A. Ironside. Notes on the Book of Esther. 

JOB. Albert Barnes. Notes Critical, Illustrative, and Practical on the 
Book of Job. 

Samuel Cox. A Commentary on the Book of Job. 

A. B. Davidson. The Book of Job. (The Cambridge Bible). 

Franz Delitzsch. Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job. 

W.H. Green. The Argument of the Book of Job Unfolded. 

Jessie Penn-Lewis. The Story of Job. 

Otto Zockler. The Book of Job. (In the Lange Series) 

PSALMS. Frank Delitzsch. Biblical Commentary of the Psalms. 
2 Vol. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Book of Psalms; a Devotional and Prophetic 
Study. 
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A. F. Kirkpatrick. The Book of Psalms. (The Cambridge Bible) 

Alexander Maclaren. The Psalms. (Expositions of the Holy Scripture. 
2 Vol) 

J. J.S. Perowne. The Book of Psalms with Expository Notes. 

B. Rotherham. Studies in the Psalms. 

W. Graham Scroggie. The Psalter. (The Home Study Series. 4 Vol.) 

Charles H. Spurgeon, The Treasury of David. 

PROVERBS. William Arnot. Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth. 

Franz Delitzsch. Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. 

H. A. Ironside. Notes on the Book of Proverbs. 

T. T. Perowne. The Book of Proverbs (The Cambridge Bible) 

ECCLESIASTES. W. J. Erdman. Ecclesiastes, the Book of the 
Natural Man. 

Hi. W. Hengstenberg. Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

E. H. Plumptre. Ecclesiastes. (The Cambridge Bible) 

C. H. H. Wright. The Book of Koheleth, Commonly Called Eccle- 
siastes. 

SONG OF SOLOMON. H. A. Ironside. Addresses on the Song of 
Solomon. 

ISAIAH. Albert Barnes. Notes, Critical, Explanatory and Practical 
on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 

T. R. Birks. Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, Critical, Historical 
and Prophetical. 

Charles Boutflower. The Book of Isaiah I-XX XIX, in the Light of 
Assyrian Monuments. 

Franz Delitzsch. Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
2. vol. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Prophet Isaiah. 

F.C. Jennings. Studies in Isaiah. 

George L. Robinson. The Book of Isaiah. 

F. B. Meyer. Christ in Isaiah. 

J. Skinner. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah (The Cambridge Bible) 

JEREMIAH. C. Elliott Binns. The Prophecies of Jeremiah. (Ex- 
positor’s Bible) 

H. A. Ironside. The Weeping Prophet. 

F. B. Meyer. Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. 

G. Campbell Morgan. Studies in the Prophecies of Jeremiah. 

A. W. Stearne. The Prophecies of Jeremiah. (The Cambridge Bible) 

LAMENTATIONS. H. A. Ironside, The Weeping Prophet. 
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EZEKIEL. A. C. Gaebelein. The Prophet Ezekiel, an Analytical Ex- 
position. 

E. W. Hengstenberg. The Prophecies of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

H. A. Ironside. Expository Notes on Ezekiel, the Prophet. 

William Kelly. Notes on Ezekiel. 

DANIEL. Sir Robert Anderson. The Coming Prince. 

Charles Boutflower. Jn and Around the Book of Daniel. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Prophet Daniel. 

J. F. K. Keil. The Book of the Prophet Daniel. 

S. P. Tregelles. Remarks on the Prophetic Visions of the Book of 
Daniel. 

Nathaniel West. Daniel’s Great Prophecy. 

Otto Zockler. Daniel. (In the Lange Series) 

MINOR PROPHETS. H. A. Ironside. Notes on the Minor Prophets. 

A. F. Kirkpatrick. The Doctrine of the Prophets. 

J. F. K. Keil. The Twelve Minor Prophets. 2 Vol. 

E. B. Pusey. The Minor Prophets with a Commentary. 2 Vol. 

George L. Robinson. The Twelve Minor Prophets. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Prophet Joel: an Exposition; Studies in 
Zechariah. 

David Baron. The Visions and Prophecies of Zechariah. 

MATTHEW. John A. Broadus. Commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Gospel of Matthew, an Exposition. 

John Gibson. The Gospel of St. Matthew. (Expositor’s Bible) 

G. Campbell Morgan. The Gospel According to Matthew. 

James Morrison. A Practical Commentary on the Gospel According 
to St. Matthew. 

Alfred Plummer. An Historical Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Matthew. 

MARK. G. A. Chadwick. The Gospel According to St. Mark. (Ex- 
positor’s Bible) 

Charles R. Erdman. The Gospel of Mark, an Exposition. 

J. D. Jones. The Gospel According to St. Mark. 

R. C. H. Lenski. An Interpretation of St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
Gospels. 

Thomas M. Lindsay. The Gospel According to St. Mark with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Maps. 

A. T. Robertson. Studies in Mark’s Gospel. 
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H. B. Swete. The Gospel According to St. Mark, the Greek Text with 
Introduction, Notes and Indices. 

LUKE. Charles R. Erdman. The Gospel of Luke, an Exposition. 

F. Godet. A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. 

William Kelly. An Exposition of the Gospel of Luke. 

R. C. H. Lenski. The Interpretation of St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
Gospels. 

Thomas M. Lindsay. The Gospel According to St. Luke. 

H. McLachlan. St. Luke: the Man and His Work. 

G. Campbell Morgan. The Gospel According to Luke. 

Alfred Plummer. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Luke. 

A. T. Robertson. Luke the Historian in the Light of Research. 

JOHN. Marcus Dods. The Gospel of John. 2 Vol. (Expositor’s Bible) 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Gospel of John. 

F. Godet. Commentary on the Gospel of John. 2 Vol. 

R. C. H. Lenski. The Interpretation of John’s Gospel. 

George Reith. The Gospel According to St. John, with Introduction 
and Notes. 2 Vol. 

A. T. Robertson. The Divinity of Christ in the Gospel of John. 

J. C. Ryle. Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. 3 Vol. 

B. F. Westcott. The Gospel According to St. John. 

Thomas Whitelaw. The Gospel of St. John: an Exposition, Exegetical 

and Homiletical. 

ACTS. Charles R. Erdman. The Acts; an Exposition. 

A. C. Gaebelein. The Acts of the Apostles. 

H. B. Hackett. A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 

R. J. Knowling. The Acts of the Apostles. (Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment) | 

J. R. Lumby. The Acts of the Apostles. (The Cambridge Bible) 

G. Campbell Morgan. The Acts of the Apostles. 

Richard B. Rackham. The Acts of the Apostles, an Exposition. 

A. T. Pierson. The Acts of the Holy Spirit. 

William M. Ramsay. St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. 

J. M. Stifler. An Iniroduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles, 
(Expositor’s Bible) 

G. T. Stokes. The Acts of the Apostles. 2 vol. 

ROMANS. James Denney. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. (Expositor’s 
Greek Testament) | 

F. Godet. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
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Charles Hodge. A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

H. A. Ironside. Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. 

H. P. Liddon. Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

H. C. G. Moule. The Epistle to the Romans. 

W.R. Newell. Romans Verse by Verse. 

J. M. Stifler. The Epistle to the Romans. 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. Romans, a Devotional Commentary. 

CORINTHIANS. James Denney. The Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. (Expositor’s Bible) 

F. Godet. Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Charles Hodge. An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and, An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Alfred Plummer. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary to the Second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

GALATIANS. John Eadie. A Commentary on the Greek Text of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. 

C. F. Hogg and W. E. Vine. The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians. 

J. B. Lightfoot. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 

M. C. Tenney. Galatians, the Charter of Christian Liberty. 

EPHESIANS. R. W. Dale. The Epistle to the Ephesians, Its Doc- 
trine and Ethics. 

John Eadie. A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul 
to the Ephesians. 

G. G. Findlay. The Epistle to the Ephesians. (Expositor’s Bible) 

Charles Hodge. Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

H. C. G. Moule. The Epistle to the Ephesians. 

PHILIPPIANS. John Eadie. A Commeniary on the Greek Text of 
the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. 

H. A. Ironside. Notes on Philippians. 

Roy L. Laurin. Life Advances. 

J. B. Lightfoot. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 

H.C. G. Moule. The Epistle to the Philippians. 

A. T. Robertson. Paul’s Joy in Christ, Studies in Philippians. 

COLOSSIANS. J. B. Lightfoot. The Epistle to the Colossians and to 
Philemon. 

H. C. G. Moule. The Epistle to the Colossians and to Philemon. 

W. R. Nicholson. Oneness with Christ; Expository Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 
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THESSALONIANS. James Denney. The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. (Expositor’s Bible) 

John Eadie. A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistles of Paul 
to the Thessalonians. 

C. F. Hogg and W. E. Vine. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Thessalonians. 

TIMOTHY and TITUS. A. E. Humphreys. The Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. (The Cambridge Bible) 

William Kelly. An Exposition of the First Epistle to Timothy; and, 
An Exposition of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

H. C. G. Moule. The Second Epistle to Timothy. (Devotional Com- 
mentary ) 

PHILEMON. F. E. Gaebelein. Philemon, the Gospel of Emancipation. 

J. B. Lightfoot. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians and to Philemon. 

HEBREWS. R. W. Dale. The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
Church. 

A. B. Davidson. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

J. C. Macauley. Devotional Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

F. B. Meyer. The Way into the Holiest. 

Andrew Murray. The Holiest of All. 

A. Saphir. Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 2 vol. 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. “Let Us Go On.” 

B. F. Westcott. The Epistle to the Hebrews; the Greek Text with 
Notes and Essays. 

JAMES. R. W. Dale. The Epistle to James and Other Discussions. 

J. B. Mayor. The Epistle of Saint James, the Greek Text with In- 
troductory Notes and Comments. 

A. T. Robertson. Practical and Social Aspects of Christianity, the 
Wisdom of James. 

PETER. J. H. Jowett. The Redeemed Family of God. 

John Lillie. Lectures on the Epistles of Peter. 

F. B. Meyer. Tried by Fire. 

E. H. Plumptre. The General Epistles of Peter and Jude. (‘The Cam- 
bridge Bible) 

W. H. Griffith Thomas. The Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His 
Life, Character, and Writings. 

W. T. P. Wolston. Simon Peter; His Life and Letters. 

JOHN, EPISTLES. R.S. Candlish. The Epistles of John Expounded 
in a Series of Lectures. 

H. A. Ironside. Addresses on the Epistles of John. 
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B. F. Westcott. The Epistles of John, the Greek Text with Notes and 

Essays. 

Roy L. Laurin, Life at Its Best. 

JUDE. H. A. Ironside. Exposition of the Epistle of Jude. 

William Kelly. Lectures on the Epistle of Jude. 

REVELATION. A. C. Gaebelein. The Revelation. 

H. A. Ironside. Lectures on the Book of Revelation. 

William Kelly. Lectures on the Book of Revelation. 

William R. Newell. The Book of the Revelation. 

B. W. Newton. Thoughts on the Apocalybse. 

Ford C. Ottman. The Unfolding of the Ages of the Revelation of John. 

Walter Scott. Exposition of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 

Joseph A. Seiss. The Apocalypse. 3 Vol. 

H. B. Swete. The Apocalypse of St. John, the Greek Text with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indices. 

SOME GOOD Several Bible scholars have written such ex- 

COMMENTARIES cellent commentaries or expositions on many or all 

of the books of the Bible that their names have not usually been men- 

tioned above as authors of separate books. I shall list some of these 

recommended writers with a few comments on their works. 

J. F. K. Keil and Franz Delitzsch have written excellent scholarly 
commentaries on all the books of the Old Testament. Charles R. 
Erdman has written on all the books of the New Testament, and on a 
few of the books of the Old Testament. His expositions are short, 
easily read, and inspirational. They are published in small, convenient, 
pocket-size books. G. Campbell Morgan’s expositions on many of the 
books of the Bible, both Old Testament and New Testament, are 
choice. R. C. H. Lenski writes extensively in twelve large volumes on 
all the books of the New Testament. His writings are more exhaustive 
and scholarly than some, and are highly recommended by Bible 
scholars. Albert Barnes, J. C. Ryle, and William Kelly have excellent 
expositions or commentaries on many of the books of the Bible. Their 
writings are highly prized by many scholars and preachers. The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, written by various authors 
should also be mentioned as good verse-by-verse commentaries. John 
Calvin’s and Martin Luther’s expositions and commentaries have stood 
the test of time, and are highly valued today by many scholars. 

Some of the books above mentioned are frequently selected and 
bought as separate volumes. The ones about to be recommended are 
usually bought and shelved in our libraries as sets. 
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One of the great commentary sets is that of John Peter Lange, 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and Homilet- 
ical, in 24 volumes. Another is that of Charles John Ellicott, The 
Bible Commentary for English Readers. Still another is Alexander 
Maclaren’s Exposition of the Holy Scriptures, in twenty-five volumes. 
Joseph Parker’s, The People’s Bible, is a twenty-eight volume set of 
Parker’s expositions as he preached them to his great audiences in 
London. These excellent expositions have provided sermon material 
for many a minister. Many ministers will recommend A Commentary 
Critical, Experimental, and Practical on the Old and New Testaments, 
by Robert Jamieson, Andrew Robert Fausset, and David Brown. Also 
many have received much benefit and have been greatly blessed by the 
six volume set of Expositions of the Old and New Testaments, by 
Matthew Henry. These last-named expositions are conservative, in- 
spiring, and easily read. 

GREEK Some young ministers will want to carry on some Greek 
ce word studies in their Bible reading and sermon preparation. 

For this A. T. Robertson’s Word Pictures in six volumes, 
and Marvin H. Vincent’s Word Studies in the New Testament in four 
volumes, will be very good. Students of Greek who wish to follow 
the Greek more closely may wish to have W. Robertson Nicoll’s Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament in five volumes, or Henry Alford’s Greek 
Testament in four volumes. 

Kenneth S. Wuest has written a series of helpful expositions on 
several books of the New Testament for those who do not know 
Greek, but who desire access to the Greek New Testament. 

A SELECTED Some special lists have been prepared by various 
Rieicns competent writers and scholars, a few of which are 
recommended in the further pages of this chapter. 

One of these excellent lists is that found in the second half of Dr. 
Wilbur M. Smith’s book, Profitable Bible Study. Here, under the 
caption, ‘““The First One Hundred Books for the Bible Student’s Li- 
brary,” he gives an excellent appraisal of the foundation books for a 
good theological library. 

Though it was written nearly twenty years ago, I think the fol- 
lowing paragraph worth quoting. It was written by Dr. Smith in the 
January, 1934, issue of Bibliotheca Sacra. “I append a list of some 
of the names that are so tremendously important in modern Biblical 
exposition. . . The list is not complete, but it is suggestive; and it 
would have been of inestimable value to me, if, when I began to preach 
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some fifteen years ago, I could have had a work of this kind in my 
hands, to guide me to books of pre-eminent value and to keep me 
from wasting time and money in purchasing and reading much that, 
today, I count of little importance.” 

Instead of giving here the list of authors which Dr. Smith recom- 
mended at that time, I will give his revised list. 

The Moody Student, November 14, 1941, published an article 
entitled “Dr. Wilbur M. Smith Names Ninety-Seven Best Authors.” 
This list was later revised and enlarged to include a total of one hun- 
dred twenty-four authors, and was published in a twelve-page pam- 
phlet entitled Authors I Recommend. Since this pamphlet is out of 
print, I am including in this text the list of authors recommended by 


Dr. Smith. 
Alexander, W. Lindsay (1808-1884) Denney, James (1856-1917) 


Alford, Henry (1810-1871) Doddridge, Philip (1702-1751) 

Anderson, Sir Robert (1841-1918) Dods, Marcus (1834-1909) 

Andrewes, Lancelot (1555-1626) Dorner, Isaac August (1809-1884) 

d’Aubigné, Jean Henri Merle Eadie, John (1810-1876) 

(unos 1872) Edersheim, Alfred (1825-1889) 
ugustine (354-430) Edwards, Jonathan (1703-1758) 


Ellicott, C. J. (1819-1905) 


Baron, David (1855-1926) 
Eusebius, (260?-340?) 


Baxter, Richard (1615-1691) 


Bede, The Venerable (673-735) Fairbairn, A. M. (1838-1912) 
Bengel, Johann Albrecht (1687-1752) Fausset, Andrew Robert (1821-1910) 
Bernard, T. D. (1815-1904) Findlay, G. G. (1849-?) 

Birks, T. R. (1810-1883) Fisher, George P. (1827-1909) 
Bonar, A. A. (1810-1892) Flint, Robert (1838-1910) 


Broadus, John A. (1827-1895) 
Bunyan, John (1628-1688) 
Butler, Joseph (1692-1752) 


Gaussen, F. S. R. L. (1790-1863 ) 
Girdlestone, R. B. (1836-1923) 
Gloag, Paton J. (1823-1906) 


Cairns, John (1818-1892) Godet, Frederic L. (1812-1900) 
Calvin, John (1509-1564) Goodwin, Thomas (1600-1680) 
Candlish, Robert S. (1806-1873) Govett, Robert (1813-1901) 

Cave, Alfred (1847-1900) Grant, F. W. (1834-1902) 
Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847) Guinness, H. Grattan (1835-1910) 


Chrysostom, John (345-407) 
Cowper, William (1731-1800) 
Cunningham, William (1805-1861) 


Harris, Samuel (1814-1899) 
Hengstenberg, E. W. (1802-1869) 
Hodge, Charles (1797-1878) 
Dale, R. W. (1829-1895) Hooker, Richard (1553-1600) 
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Howson, J. S. (1816-1885) Paley, William (1743-1805) 
Hurst, John Fletcher (1834-1903) Parker, Joseph (1830-1902) 


Jones, J. D. (1865-1942) Pearson, John (1613-1686) 


: Pierson, Arthur T. (1837-1911) 
Pema y ath Lit OO RL 5 2) Plummer, Alfred (1841-1926) 


Keble, John (1792-1866) Pressense, Edmond de (1824-1891) 
Keil, J. F. K. (1807-1888) Pusey, E. B. (1800-1882) 

Kellogg, S. H. (1837-1899) 
Kelly, William (1820-1906) 
Knowling, R. J. (1851-1919) 
Knox, John (1505-1572) 
Krummacher, F. W. (1796-1868) 
Kurtz, J. H. (1809-1890) 
Kuyper, Abraham (1837-1920) 


Rainsford, Marcus (c. 1820-1897) 
Rainy, Robert (1826-1906) 
Ramsay, Sir W. M. (1851-1939) 
Rawlinson, George (1812-1902) 
Robertson, A. T. (1863-1934) 
Row, C. A. ( ) 


Saphir, Adolph (1831-1891) 
Schaff, Philip (1819-1893) 
Shedd, W. G. T. (1820-1894) 


Laidlaw, John (1832-1906) 
Lange, J. P. (1802-1884) 
Latham, Henry (1821-1902) 


Smeaton, George ( ) 
ed Bae eran ) Smith, John Pye (1774-1851) 
Lei nea Robert tees ) sredlts, Moola dt Saleen e8 3 
ake : Spurgeon, Charles H. (1834-1892) 
Liddon, H. P. (1829-1890) 


Stalker, James (1838-1927) 
Stifler, J. M. (1839-1902) 
Stokes, G. T. (1843-18098) 


Lightfoot, J. B. (1828-1889) 
Lindsay, Thomas M. (1843-1914) 


Machen, J. Gresham (1881-1937) Strong, A. H. (1836-1921) 
Maclaren, Alexander (1826-1910) Swete, H. B. (1835-1917) 
Meyer, F. B. (1847-1927) , 

Milligan, William (1821-1893) Tholuck, F. A. G. (1799-1877) 


Moorehead, William G. (1836-1914) Tulloch, John (1823-1886) 
Morgan, G. Campbell (1863-1948) 
Moule, H. C. G. (1841-1920) 
Murphy, J. G. (1808-1896) 
Murray, Andrew (1828-1917) Warfeld, B. B. (1851-1921) 
Neander, J. A.W. (1789-1830) Wyest-ott Brooke Free (1849-100 
Newton, John (1725-1807) ‘ vie ie 


: Whitelaw, Thomas (1840-?) 
Reg Ee a822; 100%) Whyte, Alexander (1836-19217) 


Vaughan, Charles J. (1816-1897) 
Vos, Geerhardus, (1862—) 


Oosterzee, J. Jean (1817-1882) Wordsworth, Christopher 
Orr, James (1844-1913) (1807-1885) 
Owen, John (1616-1683) Wright, Charles H. H. (1836-1909) 


I feel impelled to add the names of some of the great scholars and 
writers whom Dr. Smith mentioned in Bibliotheca Sacra which for 
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one reason or other he did not choose to mention in his more recent 
list. They are as follows: 

Beecher, Willis J. (1838-1912) Hort, F. J. A. (1828-1892) 

Brookes, James H. (1830-1897) Lock, Walter (1846-1933) 


Bruce, A. B. (1831-18 
ruc : (I 31 T 99) Moulton, If H, (1863-1917) 
Charles, R. H. (1855-1931) Scofield, C. I. (1843-1921) 


Deissmann, Adolph (1866-) Scroggie, W. Graham (1877-) 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-1890) Thayer, J. H. (1828-1901) 

Drummond, James (1835-1918) Torrey, R. A. (1856-1928) 

Fairbairn, Patrick (1805-1874) Trench, R. C. (1807-1886) 
Trumbull, Henry C. (1830-1903) 

Gaebelein, A. C. (1861-1945) 

Gordon, A. J. (1836-1895) Urquhart, John (—) 

Gray, James M. (1851-1935) Zahn, Theodor (1838-?) 


A few years ago, Dr. Smith published a booklet entitled, Frfty- 
five Best Books on Prophecy. This will be useful to Bible students 
who are giving special attention to the subject of prophecy. 


Another good list prepared by Dr. Smith is the one which appeared 
in His Magazine, November, 1946, under the caption, “Reading for 
. Christians.” The list is for Christians in general rather than for the 
student or the scholar, hence fills a need somewhat different from the 
lists above mentioned. Realizing the importance of this list, the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship has republished it in pamphlet form 
under the title, Books to Put to Work. The booklet, selling for twenty- 
five cents, ought to have a wide circulation. 

For further information concerning Dr. Smith’s lists see Chapter 
18. Dr. Smith is a scholar and a lover of books. He knows books, espe- 
cially those in the fields of Bible and Theology. His recommendations 
are valuable and worthy of consideration. 

I can do no more than to refer to an out-of-print (not obtainable), 
sixteen-page pamphlet, The Minister’s Library, which was issued by 
the Moody Bible Institute several years ago. It gives an excellent list 
of books suitable for a minister’s library. The selection was based on 
a list prepared by the late Dr. James M. Gray of the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. I hope it or something similar may soon again appear in print. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s excellent little book, Commenting and 
Commentaries, has just recently been reprinted. The pastor will find 
in it some helpful recommendations of good books, and some excellent 
comments on them. 
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OTHER Other good lists may be secured from various sources. 
LISTS =~ Various publishers and secondhand book dealers, as well 
as seminaries and Bible schools publish and distribute lists recom- 
mended for ministers and other students of the Bible. These lists 
sometimes may be definitely colored by the particular theological views 
of the dealer or the school, or by the books the dealer may have to 
sell. Yet if one has several such lists he may benefit by comparing the 
recommendations of different people and gain some help in making 
his selections. But I warn every pastor and every student to be care- 
ful: You will need to use much discretion, and may often need to seek 
further advice before following any list too closely. 

In any case, recommended lists are not the last word for any 
pastor. They will not build a library. In the last analysis each one 
must make his own selections. From whatever list he is following, the 
pastor must choose the books he is sure he will need. The use he will 
make of his books will largely determine the value of his library to 
him. “If you are not going to use a book, don’t buy it. If you are not 
going to read a book more than once, borrow it from a lending library.” 
No one else can tell you what you will use. Your working library will 
be based upon your needs and built according to your best judgment. 
WHAT A library will not be complete without at least a 
Nil eae few magazines. It is very difficult to advise as to what ~ 

magazines a pastor should buy. Tastes vary so widely. 
You certainly will want to have somewhat of a variety. Many a pastor 
will choose to have the Reader’s Digest on his table. Surely you will 
need to have within your reach a daily newspaper. As to weekly news 
magazines, pastors may choose between Time, Newsweek, U nited 
States News and World Report and Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
Magazine. There are others you might prefer. 

Certainly your periodical reading list must include your denomina- 
tional paper, a missionary magazine or two, a magazine that will aid 
specifically in sermon building, and some of the best interdenomina- 
tional religious magazines. There are so many such magazines that you 
will need to choose according to your needs, according to your tastes, 
and perhaps with the advice of older pastors and church leaders. 

In making up your magazine lists do not forget the needs of the 
wife and children. Select something that will be a definite help to the 
wife in her ministry as co-worker in the church as well as in her minis- 
try as mother in the home. Select something that will help the children 
in their growing spiritual and educational development. 
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HE FOLLOWING BOOK STORES specialize in secondhand or used 

books. In some cases the books are largely conservative; in 
others both conservative and liberal books are sold. In some cases the 
books are rather high-priced; in others they are very moderate or even 
SECOND. low-priced. From the brief descriptions given, the pas- 
HAND tor will be aided in determining from which book stores 
BOOKSTORES he may choose to write for catalogs, and from which 
he may wish to buy books. Many a pastor will want to do some of his 
buying of books from these catalogs and through the mail. The fol- 
lowing list is by no means exhaustive, but will surely be helpful. The 
book, Te O. P. Market, compiled by Scott Adams, 1943, and sold by 
R. R. Bowker Co., 64 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York, will 
give further suggestions. 


Baker’s Bookstore 
1019 Wealthy Street, S. E. 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
A good supply of used theological books, largely fundamental and 
conservative. This firm also publishes some new books and reprints 
out-of-print theological classics. 


Barnes and Noble, Inc. 
105 - 5th Avenue 
New York 3, New York 
Large variety of books, including books on religion. 


Blessings Bookstores, Inc. 

(Alec Allenson ) 

89 West Van Buren Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 

Dealer in both conservative and liberal used theological books, 

including occasional shipments from England. New books are sold 
from this store also. Mr. Allenson issues “a co-ordinated list of basic 
theological books for ministers’ libraries, reflecting the coinciding en- 
dorsements” of several theological schools and individuals, with prices 
of the books. 
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John Bowron 
Manse Road, Templepatrick 
Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 
Has a good supply of out-of-print, conservative, theological books 
at a very low cost. Aims to be of service to ministers and theological 
students rather than to make a profit on his trade. Will be pleased to 
send catalog to American pastors and librarians. 


Ormie R. Brimmer 
857 West Atlanta 
Altadena, California 
Carries books on theological and related subjects at a moderate 
price. Specializes somewhat in histories of various denominations. 


College Book Company 
1836 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
New and used text and reference books. 


Crown Book Agency 
104 Somerset Street 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Some good religious books, though not specializing in this area. 


The Dales Bookstores 
649 South Main Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Has books on several different denominations. 


R. D. Dickinson and Co. 
16, Little Russell Street 
London, W. C. 1, England 
Secondhand theological books and books on other subjects. 


E RGA Foreign Books 
Box 139, Cambridge 38 
Massachusetts 
In addition to books of theological character, this company has 
also many books of missionary, travel, and geographical nature. 


Ethnologist’s Book Exchange 
P. O. Box 396 
Berkeley, California 
Specializes in used books on anthropology, ethnology, comparative 
religions, etc, 7 
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W. and G. Foyle 
Charring Cross Road 
London, W. C. 2, England 


B. C. Goodpasture 
932 Caldwell Lane 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
Dealer in theological books, and books of denominational nature. 


W. Heffer and Sons 
3-4 Patty Curry 
Cambridge, England 
Many theological and related subjects at moderate price. 


Hoileyman and Son 
The Christian Literature Book Shop 
121 B Portland Road 
Hove 3, Sussex, England 
A good variety of low-priced religious books, including theological, 
missionary, biographical, and related subjects. Frequent lists sent out. 


W. F. Henderson 
19 George IV Bridge 
Edinburgh 1, Scotland 
A large secondhand store of theological, philosophical and other 


books. 


John Howell, Books 
434 Post Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


James C. Howgate, Bookseller 
128 South Church Street 
Schenectady 1, New York 
Some theological, church history, and music books. 


Ideal Bookstore 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 25, New York 
A variety of books, some on religious and other related subjects. 


James Jones 
22 Roslyn Street 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 
A dealer in conservative books, some of which are old, out-of-print 
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books that are otherwise difficult to procure. These books are at very 
low cost. American trade is solicited. 


Kregel’s Bookstore 
525 Eastern Avenue, S. E. 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
A good supply of used, theological books, both English and 
American, a large proportion of which are definitely conservative and 
fundamental. 


J. Krutina 
45 York Street 
Broadstairs, Kent, England 


Similar or same lists as those sent out by John Bowron. 


Lamp Press 
6 Old Town, Clapham 
London, S. W. 4, England 
Many good theological books may be secured from this firm at a 
very moderate price. 


David C. Lawyer, Bookseller 
Plains, Montana 
Occasional catalogs carry a list of theological and related subjects 
at a moderate price. 


Leary’s Bookstore 
g South oth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A large variety including theological books. 


Mid-West Book Company 
608 West 6oth Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 


“Library specialists, out-of-print, mail order.” Theological and 
related subjects. 


Missouri Bookstore 
Columbus, Missouri 


Used and new educational books. 
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Pageant Book Company Putman’s Bookshop 
59 Fourth Avenue 206 Roland Building 
New York 3, New York Bloomington, Illinois 


The Raven Book Shop 
112 Fourth Street 
New: York 3, New York 
Wide variety of books, including theology, missionary, compara- 


tive religion, etc. 


Schulte’s Bookstore, Inc. 
80 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, New York , 
Large supply and wide variety, including many religious books. 


G. E. Stechert and Co., 
31 - 33 East roth Street 
New York 3, New York 
Dealer in both religious and non-religious books. Large supply. 


Theological Book Service 
903 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


James Thin, Bookseller, 
54-59 South Bridge 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
New and secondhand religious books. 


Tutin’s Book Shop University Place Book Shop 
1284 Massachusetts Avenue 69 University Place 
Harvard Square New York 3, New York 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


M. Vaxer’s Book Store 

143 Division Street 

New York 2, New York 
Judaica 


Wilcox and Follett Company 
1255 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Used and new college books, including religious books. Also search 
service. 
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Wilston Bureau 

27 East 22nd Street 

New York ro, New York 
Specializes in used musical books. 


Many of the bookstores listed will endeavor to locate books for 
you which they do not have in stock. Other bookstores specialize in 
searching for books that are rare or out-of-print. This service will 
cost more than in ordinary cases; but they can often locate the books 
you want. Following are a few such services. 


Bookfinders Bookhunters 
318 West rooth Street 1411 Fourth Street 
New York 25, New York Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Conestoga Book Service 
Mahwah, New Jersey 


Searchlight Service Out-of-Print Books 

22 East 17th Street 24 Union Street 

New York 3, New York Santa Cruz, California 

Sigmund Weiss Booksellers The Seven Book Hunters 
and Bookfinders P.O. Box 22, Station O 

r1o1o Arthur Avenue New York 11, New York 


New York 57, New York 
In almost any city you will be able to find bookstores that deal in 
used books of a general nature. Usually these stores will have at 
least a few theological and religious books on their shelves. Among 
such larger books stores in Chicago are the following. 


Central Book Store Economy Book Store, Inc. 
36 South Clark Street 40 South Clark Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois Chicago 3, Illinois 


Owen Davies 
1214 North La Salle Street 
Chicago ro, Illinois 
Information regarding bookstores throughout the country which 
handle Christian books and supplies may be obtained by writing The 
Christian Booksellers Association, Inc., 820 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. | 
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LIBRARY I shall mention three book companies which spe- 
BOOK STORES  cialize in books that pertain primarily to professional 


library needs. 


The American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Books and pamphlets on library science and technique. 


R. R. Bowker Company 
62 West 45th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Publications for booksellers and librarians. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue 
New York 50, New York 
“Publications issued are bibliographies, library reference tools, 


and books of similar nature.” 


NEW BOOK STORES While from many of the bookstores above | 
WITH CONSERVATIVE snentioned new books may be purchased, the 
THEOLOGY : a 
special emphasis of those stores is on used 
books. The stores listed below specialize in selling new books. I am list- 
ing a few which handle books with a conservative theological viewpoint. 
Some of these stores lay special emphasis on their own publica- 
tions; some sell their own publications as well as those of other pub- 
lishers; and some do not publish any themselves. 


American Bible Society & 
Chicago Bible Society 
35 East Wacker Driver 
Chicago, Illinois 
A wide variety of Bibles and portions. 


Christian Publications, Inc. 
3rd and Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Cicero Bible Press 
2229 South Laramie Avenue 
Cicero, Illinois 
A fundamental bookstore established primarily for the local church, 
yet serves a wider community by mail. 
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Concordia Publishing House 
3558 South Jefferson 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
255 Jefferson Avenue, S. E. 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
Agent in Canada: Evangelical Publishers 
Publisher and dealer in conservative theological and other Chris- 
tian literature. Also reprints out-of-print theological books and sets. 


Good News Press Inc. 

411 South Wells Street 

Chicago 7, Illinois 
Christian tracts. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
1444 North Astor Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
Devotional, doctrinal, Bible study, and missionary. 


Loizeaux Brothers 
19 West 21st Street 
New York 10, New York 
Publishes and sells Bibles, devotional and other theological books. 


Marshall, Morgan and Scott, Ltd. 

33 Ludgate Hill 

London E. C. 4, England 

American Agent: Zondervan. 
Conservative Christian books. 


Herald Press 
610-616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


Moody Press 

820 North La Salle Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

Agent in Canada: Evangelical Publishers 

Agent in England: Oliphants 

The agency through which is distributed the theological books. 

colportage books, Christian fiction, tracts, and other Christian liter- 
ature, that are published and sold by the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago. Edits and reprints out-of-print Christian classics. 
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Pickering and Inglis, Ltd. 

229 Bothwell Street 

Glasgow, C 2., Scotland 

Agent in U.S.A.: Fleming H. Revell 

In addition to their catalog, they issue an “Index of Accredited 

Authors” in which “‘is a list of the best books on Bible themes by the 
best authors. Only those books which are decidedly evangelical or 
scripturally helpful have been included. The list embraces books from 
all publishers, British, American and Colonial.” The books listed 
in the index have the prices given and may be procured directly from 
the company. 


S.P.G. House 

15 Tufton Street 

Westminster S.W. 1, England 
Missionary books and others. 


Van Kampen Press 
222 East Willow Street 
Wheaton, Illinois 
Publisher and dealer in conservative Christian books. 


Zondervan Publishing House 
845 - 849 Ottawa Avenue, N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Agent in Canada: Evangelical Publishers 
Publishers and dealers in conservative theological and other Chris- 
tian literature. 


it Tae cae of From among the many publishers or stores that 
there HOUSES specialize in church equipment or Sunday school 


lessons and supplies, I shall suggest a very few. 


Ambassador Press Christian Publications 

2620 North Halsted Street 1518 North Third Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
American Sunday School Union William H. Dietz Inc. 

1816 Chestnut Street 10 South Wabash Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania Chicago 3, Illinois 

Fuller Evangelistic Foundation Donald F. Rossin Company 
Box 123 423 South Fifth Street 

Los Angeles, California Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


(See Bibliography, Chapter 18) 
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Gospel Light Press Scripture Press 

1214 South Brand Boulevard 434 South Wabash Avenue 
Glendale 4, California Chicago 5, Illinois 

Herald Press Standard Publishing Company 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 20 East Central Parkway 


Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


OTHER To complete our short list of book supply houses, I 
BOOK _ should like to suggest a few of the larger publishers, some 
STORES 

of whom are conservative and some not. The pastor will 
do well to know something of the kind of books produced by the 
various publishers and to know the character of the book he is about 
to buy. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press Harper and Brothers 

810 Broadway 49 East 33rd Street 
Nashville 2, Tennessee New York 16, New York 
Augsburg Publishing House Judson Press 

425 South 4th Street 1701 - 1703 Chestnut Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
The Broadman Press The Macmillan Company 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 60 Fifth Avenue 

Nashville 3, Tennessee New York 11, New York 
Cambridge University Press The Methodist Publishing House 
51 Madison Avenue (Chicago branch) 

New York ro, New York 740 Rush Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
The Methodist Publishing House issues a booklet: “The Bookshelf, 
a Booklet for Church Librarians.” 


Thomas Nelson and Sons Oxford University Press 
19 East 47th Street 114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York New York 11, New York 


Philosophical Library, Inc. 
15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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Theology, philosophy, comparative religion, etc. 


Princeton University Press Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Princeton, New Jersey 597 Fifth Avenue 

k 17, New York 
Fleming H. Revell New ore aaa 
316 - 3rd Avenue Westminster Press 
Westwood, New Jersey Witherspoon Building 
29 Ludgate Hill Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
ES RE UE John C. Winston Company 
W. A. Wilde Company roro Arch Street 
131 Clarendon Street Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


BOOK It is often a problem for the pastor to know where to 
BINDERIES turn to have Bibles and other books mended or rebound. 
Our chapter on “Care and Repair of Books” will help the pastor to 
repair many of his own books. Yet the lack of time, the serious con- 
dition of some of the books, and the difficulty in rebinding Bibles often- 
times make home repair impracticable. A classified telephone directory 
in any large city will likely help you locate some book binders in that 
city. 

The Moody Bible Institute library has used the service of two 
binderies through the years. The one, Edwin Allen Company, 1100 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, does excellent work, but as 
with most binderies, the process is costly. The other is the Motor Book- 
bindery, North Manchester, Indiana. This bindery comprises a limited 
staff in a motor truck, located in the country. Without a large overhead 
expense, work here is at a very much lower price. 

Another good bindery located in the Middle West is the Heckman 
Bindery, North Manchester, Indiana. 

LIBRARY Following are listed a few of the supply houses from 
ede which one may buy his equipment for housing, arranging, 

classifying, repairing, lending and using his books. Likely 
in any case a catalog will be sent upon request. 


Church Library Service, 
Methodist Publishing House, 
749 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois, and 
in 12 other cities of the United States. 
A variety of supplies needed for a small library. 
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Composition Products Company 
6103 Bartmer Avenue 
St. Louis 14, Missouri 
Mystik Tape for repairing books. Various colors. Sold also in 
many local stores. 


Demco Library Supply Company Gane Brothers 
Madison, Wisconsin 333 Hudson Street 

New York 13, New York 
Gaylord Brothers Library Bureau Division 
Syracuse, New York, and Remington Rand, Inc. 
Stockton, California Buffalo, New York, 


Chicago, Illinois, and other cities. 
These firms carry a full line of library supplies and equipment. 


Horder’s Inc. 
General office: 231 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Several retail stores in Chicago. 
Office supplies. Some types of library supplies are obtainable here. 


SOME The Superintendent of Documents, United 
ee States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C., issues a monthly catalog of the government 
publications, and a bi-weekly description of new publications, as well 
as periodic supplements describing special subjects published. This 
service may be secured from the government by the payment of the 
three dollar a year subscription price for it. One may secure valuable 
information on almost any subject he may need by reading these cata- 
logs or by writing the Superintendent of Documents for such infor- 
mation. 

The Government Printing Office also issues catalogs of the copy- 
rights of the films that are produced in the United States. The pastor 
will find listed here educational, travel, civic, missionary, religious, 
and other films that may be of interest to him in his work. 

The Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, issues an 
Educators’ Guide to Free Films. The twelfth edition was published in 
1952. 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, Illinois, also has a film service. 
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William H. Wise and Company, Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New 
York 19, New York, is a company that deals in a variety of ‘““How to 
Make It,” or “Everything You Want to Know” books. A letter to 
the company will put you on their mailing list for their announcements 
of books. 

The Mount Vernon Foundation, 4405 20th Street, Mt. Ranier, 
Maryland, maintains a five-in-one service that may be helpful to pas- 
tors. The Foundation does not furnish the materials, but gives infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained. The service comprises 
(1) the Filco Thirty Foot Library, a listing of free publications on 
many subjects which may be had by writing directly to the various 
publishers; (2) a one thousand free film service, listing companies 
which give this free loan service; (3) a ten thousand map service; 
(4) an up-to-date counseling service and job opportunities; and (5) 
a Memory-O-Matic indexing and cross indexing of all these services. 
For further details write to the Foundation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ea. IS A LIST OF BOOKS and special services that have been 
helpful in writing this little volume. The author believes that they 
may be helpful also to any minister or Christian worker who is giving 
special attention to the building of a private or a church or Sunday 
school library. A few words of comment, explanation, or evaluation 
are given in most instances. Some of these books have been written 
recently and may be purchased from the publishers or distributors as 
indicated in the list. Others are out of print and may be difficult to 
obtain unless they can be located in some used book store. 


The Guide to Reading. Volume XXIII of the Pocket University, 
edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott and Asa Don Dickinson and others. 
Published for Nelson Doubleday, Inc. by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York. 1924. 224 pages. 

Helpful in preparing Chapters 1-3. Permission has been granted 
by the publishers for the use of several quotations in our text. 


The O.P. Market. A subject directory to the specialties of the out- 
of-print book trade. By Scott Adams, compiler. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 1943. 1 36 pages. 

While a goodly number of United States dealers who sell second- 
hand and out-of-print books are listed here, one is somewhat dis- 
appointed that the list is not complete. 

The list divides into two parts: an alphabetical list of subjects, 
and an alphabetical list of booksellers. It has also a short list of search 
services, i.e., firms that specialize in locating out-of-print books or 
other books on a given subject. 

For use in Chapter 17. 

Simple Library Cataloging, by Susan Grey Akers, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, the University of North Carolina. Third 
edition. American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 1944. 197 pages. $2.25. 
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An excellent book on the whole range of cataloging, adapted 
especially for small libraries. The author states clearly the rules that 
need to be observed in properly cataloging the library. She also tells 
how to arrange the cards in the card catalog file, deals with other re- 
lated topics, and gives miscellaneous information. 


For Chapters ro and 11. 


Expansion of Dewey 200, by Clara B. Allen, Assistant Librarian 
of Fuller Theological Library. Fuller Library Bulletin, Numbers 7 
and 8, July—December 1950. The Library, Fuller Theological Li- 
brary, Pasadena, California. 16 pages. 


This is, as the title indicates, an expansion of the section on religion 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification. The author, recognizing the 
limited treatment in this particular section of the Dewey Classification, 
worked out for her own need this expansion. Then upon the insistence 
of friends, and by the permission of the owners of the Dewey Classi- 
fication, she had this expansion published in the seminary bulletin. 
It is a valuable addition and help to those who need subdivisions 
further than the Dewey Classification has provided them. The task 
is well done and meets an evident need. 


For Chapters 6 and 7. 


List of Subject Headings for Use in Dictionary Catalogs, prepared 
by a committee of the American Library Association. Second edition, 
revised with an appendix containing hints on subject cataloging and 
schemes for subjects under countries, and other subjects. American 
Library Association Publishing Board, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 1905. 206 pages. Out of print. 


For Chapter 9. 


The Book-Lover. A Guide to Best Reading, by James Baldwin, 
Ph. D. Jansen, McClurg and Co., Chicago, Illinos. c.1894. 222 pages. 


For Chapter 3. 


Familiar Quotations: a collection of passages, phrases, and prov- 
erbs traced to their source in ancient and modern literature, by John 
Bartlett. Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, 
Massachusetts. Eleventh edition, revised and enlarged, 1941. 1578 
pages. 

For Chapters 1 to 3. 
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Practical Handbook of Modern Library Cataloging, by William 
Warren Bishop. Second edition. Williams and Wilkins Company, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. c.1927. 152 
pages. 

Has also a chapter on subject headings. 

For Chapters 9 and 11. 


The Cutter-Sanborn Three Figure Alphabetic Author Table, by 
C. A. Cutter and Kate E. Sanborn. The H. R. Huntting Co., Spring- 
field 5, Massachusetts. $4.50. 


This is the table used in many libraries for making the author 
designation of the call number as it appears on the books and on all 
the book cards. 


For Chapters 10 and 11. 


Libraries: Addresses and Essays, by John Cotton Dana. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, 
New York. 1916. 290 pages. 


Though these addresses and essays are the product of another 
generation, they are helpful and suggestive for library building even 
today; for we recognize in them the voice of an authority in a special 
field. Dr. Dana knew books and libraries and knew how to tell others 
about them. 


For Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 16. 


Decimal Classification and Relative Index, by Melvil Dewey, 
M.A., LL.D. Edition Fourteen, revised and enlarged in 1942. 1927 
pages. Also Edition Fifteen, revised in 1952. 872 pages. Forest Press, 
Inc., Lake Placid Club, Essex County, New York. Last edition, $18.50. 


In many libraries, large and small, this book is an indispensable 
tool for classifying books. It is used widely in the United States and in 
other countries, where the Dewey Decimal method of classification has 
been adopted. 


In Chapters 7 and 8, by permission of the publishers, portions of 
the Decimal Classification and Relative Index have been condensed 
and used for this text. In the relatively few places where additions 
or modifications have been made (these, too, by permission) the 
changes are indicated by italics. 


Abridged Decimal manera and Relative pyre by Melvil 
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Dewey. M.A., LL.D. Sixth Edition, 1945. 343 pages. Forest Press, 
Inc., Lake Placid Club, Essex County, New York. $4.00. 

Used in private libraries that are following the Dewey Decimal 
system, when the unabridged book may seem too costly or more com- 
prehensive than a small library requires. 


For Chapters 7 and 8. 


Simplified Library School Rules, by Melvil Dewey, M.A. mat 
Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts. 1912. 96 pages. 

A book of simplified rules pertaining to card catalog, accessioning, 
book numbers, shelf list, capitals, punctuation, abbreviations, and 
library handwriting. Out of print. ! 

For Chapters 9g to 11. 


A Directory of Dealers in Secondhand and Antiquarian Books in 
the British Isles, 1953-54. Revised and enlarged 1953-54 edition. 1953, 
149, XXIV pages. Sheppard Press, London. $2.00. 


For Chapter 17. 


Book Repairing. New Ideas from the Mendery, by Clara Douglas 
and Constance Lehde. Third printing, September, 1940. Published by 
the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 36 pages. Paper, 
twenty-five cents. 

A handy little booklet dealing simply and practically with the ever 
present problem and need of mending or repairing books. 


For Chapter 15. 


The Efficiency Filing System for pastors and Christian workers, 
by Leslie Robinson Elliott. Broadman Press, 127—-9th Avenue North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. c.1951. 30 pages. Thirty-five cents. 

An excellent little pamphlet with a well-selected list of subject 
headings, chosen to meet the need of any small theological library, es- 
pecially prepared for Baptists; yet with very little adaptation it can 
well be used by any denomination. The notes on how to file and how 
to use these subject headings are practicable and applicable for wide 
use. | 

For Chapter 9. 

The Ministers File Service, prepared by Chalmer E. Faw, Ph. D. 


3435 Van Buren St., Chicago 24, Illinois. $1.00 a year. 
This is a quarterly service mailed out to regular subscribers among 
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ministers over the country. It comprises two distinct features, first, 
the “Minister’s File Bulletin,’ a neatly and compactly printed two- 
page bulletin under the title, “Your Course in Resource Filing.” It 
is a series of practical, helpful suggestions on the filing of clippings and 
illustrations, and can be of benefit to any pastor or minister. The 
second is a set of 4” x 6” indexed cards suitable for filing by the pastor 
in whatever filing system he may have adopted. The compiler has 
collected some excellent illustration material, usable quotations, and 
quotable poetry. Such a collection of useful materials will enrich 
the library of any growing pastor. 


For Chapter 13. 


The Church Library, a Manual, by Elizabeth Louisa Foote. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. c.1931. 63 pages. 


This is one of the few books published telling how to build a church 
or Sunday school library. The author helpfully and carefully dis- 
cusses the place of the church library, the buying of books and other 
equipment, and the matters of classifying, cataloging, and lending 
the books. Anyone starting a church library should have such a book 
as this. It is helpful also to the pastor in starting his own private 
library, especially if he wishes to make his library somewhat available 
to his people. Likely out of print. A new book needs to be written on 
this subject. 


For Chapters 9, 10, 16. 


Fundamentals: a Testimony to the Truth. Testimony Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. c.1917. Vol. XII, Pages 120-123. 

Several great Bible scholars have here given their choices of the 
first fifteen books for the minister’s library. 

Out of print. 


The Minister’s Library, a preferred list of books recommended 
by pastors and Bible teachers of wide experience and reading, based 
on a list prepared by Dr. James M. Gray some years ago. Reprinted 
from Moody Monthly. 16 pages. 

This out-of-print booklet or one similar to it should again be made 
available to ministers and Bible students. 

For Chapter 16. 


Sunday School and Village Libraries, with a list of suitable books 
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and hints on management, by Thomas Greenwood. James Clarke and 
Company, London. 1892. 95 pages. 
Out of print. 


Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection, by Helen E. 
Haines. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. c.1935. Second edition, 1950. 610 pages. $5.00 

A brief exploration into bookland by a book lover and an authority 
in librarianship. Helpful in the choice of good reading in the field of 
general literature. The book will likely be available in a public library. 
By permission several quotations are used from this book in our text. 

For Chapters 1 to 4. 


The Preacher’s Filing System, by Wilford Raymond Hall, vising 
lecturer on filing methods at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
and the San Francisco Theological Seminary. Long Beach Printery, 
Long Beach, California. c.1939. 1945 edition. 21 pages. Paper, fifty 
cents. 

A booklet on simple filing and card indexing of pamphlets, sermons, 
and other materials for ministers’ libraries. The author follows the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. 

For Chapter 12. 


A. L. A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, A System of Rules for 
Arranging Cards in a Dictionary Catalog. Sophie K. Hiss, editor. 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 1942. 109 pages. $2.00. 

This is a good, authoritative guide on filing the catalog cards for 
a library of any size. It is much more comprehensive than the small 
private library will usually need, but will give valuable aid even to 
the builder of a small library. 

For Chapter 12. 


Cataloging Rules for Small Libraries, by Theresa Hitchler. Third 
enlarged edition. G. E. Stechert, New York. 1926. $2.00. 316 pages. 
For Chapter 11. 


Guide to the Use of Libraries: A Manual for College and Unt- 
versity Students, by Margaret Hutchins, A.B., B.L.S.; Alice Sarah 
Johnson, A.B., B.L.S.; Margaret Stuart Williams, M.A., B.L.S. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, 
New York. 1920, 1922, 1929. Fourth edition, 1929. 245 pages. $1.25. 
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Although a book for college and university libraries, it also offers 
helpful hints in building any library. 


For Chapters 9 to 12. 


Shelf Work in Libraries, by William H. Jesse, Director of Libraries, 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1952. 66 pages. 
Paper, $1.25. 

This booklet deals with the various phases of shelving, care, and 
preservation of books in public or institutional libraries. 

Chapter Five, “Care of Books,” is particularly helpful relative 
to the care of books in any library. For Chapter 15. 


Book Mending, Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 11 pages. Free upon 
request. 

A helpful little booklet for simple home mending. 


For Chapter 15. 


How to Use a Book, by E. Wayne Marjarum. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1947. 111 pages. $1.50. 


The chapter headings of this book are: “Retaining What You 
Read”; “Habits of Rapid Reading”; ‘The Anatomy of Books”; and 
“What Books to Use.” 


For Chapter 3. 


Memory-O-Matic Filing System. The Mount Vernon Foundation, 
4405 20th Street, Mt. Ranier, Maryland. 

This corporation was founded by Dr. Robert H. Kells about a 
quarter of a century ago, and was instituted to assist schools, libraries, 
and ministers in obtaining, preserving, and organizing for efficient use 
the vast wealth of educational material available from federal, state, 
industrial, and Foundation sources. The Memory-O-Matic is built 
around a code of forty-three numbers for the classification of any 
idea, paragraph, picture, poem, speech, or sermon. It is used by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which has nearly three and 
one-half million pieces of literature filed and cross indexed under the 
system, so that any given item may be located in two minutes or less. 
The entire system with all explanations and equipment for service 
sells for $31.50. A portion of the set, “The Classification Index” sells 
for $12.00. | 
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Some ministers prefer this to the Dewey Classification. Others 
prefer Dewey. Some endeavor to make adaptations of the two systems. 
For Chapters 9 to 12. 


How to Organize a Library, by Zana K. Miller. Library Bureau 
Division, Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. c.1921, 1938. 
Tenth edition revised 1941. 46 pages. Free upon request. 

An excellent pamphlet on organizing a small library—classifying, 
cataloging, charging, shelf list, filing, etc. Also has a good bibliography. 

For Chapters 4 to 12. 


Building a Minister’s Library, by Elgin S. Moyer, Th. D., Ph. D., 
Librarian, Moody Bible Institute. Moody Press, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
C.1944. 47 pages. Sixty-five cents. 

This is a brief manual for guiding ministers or other Christian 
workers in building their libraries. In a simple, brief manner it gives 
some of the procedures to follow in procuring and organizing a li- 
brary. It also includes a simplified and greatly condensed Dewey 
Decimal Classification and Relative Index to guide in building the 
library. 

For Chapters 4 to 18. 


Rossin-Dewey Filing System. Planned and distributed by Donald 
F. Rossin Company, 423 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Min- 
nesota. 

This service comprises several sets of letter-size folders, neatly 
labeled according to the Dewey Classification. Special consideration 
has been given to the preparation of folders with detailed classification 
in the main divisions in the field of RELIGION. This system is so 
splendidly arranged for filing clippings and pamphlets that it is 
heartily recommended. It will save the pastor much time and will give 
him many helpful suggestions for his filing. This firm also produces 
the RODEX pocket loose leaf book and a unique sermon envelope that 
can become a part of the filing system or may be used separately. 
Those interested may write Mr. Rossin for his catalog or for specific 
information on anything in the church equipment or church system 
field. 

For Chapters 6 to 10, 13. 


How to Use the Library, by Martha Stuart Rouse and Edward F. 
Rouse. Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, New York. Revised edition, 
1951. 12 pages. Free upon request. 
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Some simple suggestions on essential books for the library, the 
arrangements of the books in the library, the card catalog, etc. 


For Chapters 4 to 12. 


List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries. Compiled from lists 
used in nine representative small libraries. Edited by Minnie Earl 
Sears. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York. First edition, 1923. Fourth to sixth editions 
include a new section on “practical suggestions for the beginners in 
Subject Heading work.” 558 pages. $4.00. 


For Chapter 9. 


Authors I Recommend, by Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. First published 
under the caption, “Dr. Wilbur M. Smith Names Ninety-seven Best 
Authors,” by the Moody Student, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago IO, 
Illinois. Later revised and enlarged to include one hundred twenty-four 
authors, and published in pamphlet form. 12 pages. 

Dr. Smith says he would recommend the most of the writings of 
these one hundred twenty-four authors, though a few of the writings 
of some of them are of less importance than the rest. The total writings 
of these authors would make a library of about twenty-five hundred 
volumes. 


For Chapter 16. 


Books to Put to Work, by Wilbur M. Smith. Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 1951. Twenty- 
five cents. 

This bibliography first appeared in the November 1946 issue of 
His, under the caption “Reading for Christians.” It was later printed 
in its present form. “The bibliography is adequate, though not ex- 
haustive.” 


For Chapter 16. 


Fifty-five Best Books on Prophecy: an annotated, classified list, 
by Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. Moody Bible Institute, Correspondence 
School, Chicago 10, Illinois. 1940. 13 pages. 


For Chapter 16. 


Profitable Bible Study, by Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. W. A. Wilde 
Company, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Revised 
IQ5I. 214 pages. 
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In this volume, pages 44-205, Dr. Smith writes an excellent chapter, 
“The First One Hundred Books for the Bible Student’s Library.” 


For Chapter 16. 


Commenting and Commentators: Two Lectures Addressed to the 
Students of the Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Temple, together with 
a catalogue of Biblical commentaries and expositions. Passmore and 
Alabaster, Paternoster Buildings, London. 1893. 200 pages. Reprinted 
in 1953 by Kregel’s Book Store, 525 Eastern Avenue, S.E., Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 

The great Baptist preacher of London here gives a long list of what 
he considers some of the best commentaries on the Bible and offers 
a few comments on these books. This is a helpful list for the minister 
who is selecting books on the books of the Bible for his library. Of 
course many of the books here recommended are out of print and are 
obtainable only in used book stores. 


For Chapter 16. 


How to Improve Your Personality by Reading, by Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton. Bruce Publishing Company, 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 1949. 241 pages. 


For Chapter 3. 


Filing and Indexing, with additional helps for Christian workers, 
by Don Wardell. c.1947. Published by the author, 9 Sycamore Street, 
London, Ontario, Canada. 64 pages in first edition, 108 pages in 
second edition. $1.00. 

The original purpose of the author was to provide a little handbook 
for pastors and other Christian workers in the filing and indexing of 
the materials in their libraries. In the revised edition other helps were 
added. 


For Chapters 4 to 16. 


The Church Library Manual, by Leona Lavender Althoff. The 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 1937. 137 pages. 

A helpful little guide for organizing and operating a church li- 
brary. 


For Chapters 6 to 11, 16. 
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DEFINITIONS 


ACCESSIONING. The procedure of recording in a special book all 
the books as they are added to the library. 

ADHESIVE CLOTH. White cloth prepared in rolls, adhesive on one 
side (when moistened), used to strengthen weak and slightly torn 
hinges on inside of book. 

See Chapter 15. 


ANALYTIC or ANALYTIC CARD. An entry in the dictionary card 
catalog for any distinct chapter or portion of a book. It may be 
either an author or a subject entry. Some books have several 
analytic entries. 

See Chapters ro and 11. 


ANONYMOUS BOOK. A book in which the name of author is not 
given. 
See Chapter 11. 


AUTHOR CARD. A card in the dictionary card catalog which iden- 
tifies a book by author. 
See Chapter 11. 

AUTHOR CLASSIFICATION. Grouping books by authors in a li- 
brary. An undesirable method. 
See Chapter 6. 

AUTHOR NUMBER. See Call Number. 

BACK OF THE BOOK. The back part of the book between the two 
hinges. 

See Chapter 15. 

BACK STRIP. The strip of cloth pasted on the back of the book. The 
author’s name and the title of the book usually appear on this 
back strip. 

See Chapter 15. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. A summarized list of books or writings of a par- 
ticular author or on a particular subject. 
See Chapter 18. 
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BIOGRAPHEE. One who is the subject of a biography, or one about 
whom a biography is written. 
See Chapter ro. 


BIOGRAPHY. The life story of an individual or group of individuals. 
Our text classifies biography under several categories: General 
collective biography, 920; general individual biography, B; mis- 
sionary biography, 266.4; Bible biography, 220.92; Old Testament 
biography, 221.9; and New Testament Biography, 22 5.9 
See Chapters 6, 9, and ro. 


BOOK AGENT. One whose business it is to sell books from door to 
door. Some books or sets of books are sold by book agents almost 
exclusively. 

See Chapter 16. 


BOOKBINDER’S NEEDLE. A needle with a blunt point, similar to 
a cobber’s needle. Its use requires the aid of an awl. 
See Chapter 15. 


CALL NUMBER. The characters which distinguish each book from 
every other book in a library, and locate it in its proper place in 
the library. The part of the call number on line one known as the 
class or subject number, indicates the subject and the class to 
which it belongs; and the part on line two, known as the author 
number, indicates the author, and usually the title. 


CARD CATALOG. See DICTIONARY CARD CATALOG. 


CARD TRAYS or DRAWERS. The boxes or drawers in which the 
cards are kept in the card catalog. They are usually provided with 
a rod to keep the cards in place. 
See Chapter 11. 


CATALOG. See DICTIONARY CARD CATALOG. 


CATALOG CARDS. Usually three-by-five inch cards on which are 
typed the description of books, and which are filed alphabetically 
in the dictionary card catalog for reference to the books. Author, 
title and subject cards are usually filed alphabetically in one 
catalog. 

See Chapter 11. 

CATALOGING. The procedure of preparing cards to describe and 
identify all the books in the library, by giving author, title, and 
other information concerning the books, for the purpose of filing 
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in the dictionary card catalog for reference and for locating books. 
See also INDEXING. 
See Chapter 11. 


CHEESE CLOTH. A thin, unsized, loose-woven, cotton cloth that 
is excellent for reinforcing the backs of books when the glue has 
become broken and the book has become somewhat loose. 

See Chapter 15. 


CLASS NUMBER. See CALL NUMBER. 


CLASSIFICATION, SYSTEM OF. A system whereby the books of 
a library are grouped in logical order according to subject, each 
book being given a class mark which will indicate the particular 
group to which it belongs. 

See Chapters 5, 6, and 7. 


CLASSIFYING BOOKS. The procedure of arranging books so that 
they will be grouped according to some particular system, usually 
by subject. Thus books on any one subject will usually be found 
in the place allotted to that subject. 

See Chapters 5, 6, 9, and ro. 


CLIPPING FILE. See PAMPHLET AND CLIPPING FILE. 

CLIPPING FOLDERS. Same as Pamphlet folders, except used for 
clippings. 

CLIPPINGS. Items or articles, short or long, clipped from news- 
papers, magazines, or other papers, or gathered from other sources 
to be filed for later use. It is well always to write on the clippings 
the date and the name of the paper from which the clippings have 
been taken. 

See Chapters 5 and 9. 


CUTTER -SANBORN TABLE. A table worked out by C. A. Cutter 
and revised by Kate E. Sanborn to guide in determining the author 
number or symbol for the call number of each book. 

See Chapter ro. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. A popular and practical 
system of classifying books as worked out by Melvil Dewey and 
used by many libraries throughout the world. It uses Arabic num- 
bers, the decimal system, and classifies all literature in ten major 
divisions. 

See Chapters 5, 6, 8, and 18. 
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DICTIONARY CARD CATALOG. The file of all the author, title, 
and subject cards of all the books in the library. 
See Chapter rr. 

DOUBLE STITCH BINDER. See Diagrams in Chapter 15. 

ELECTRIC STYLUS. A device used to burn from a special transfer 
tape the call numbers and any other wording needed on the back 
of the books. Costs about six dollars. 

See Chapter ro. 

ENTRY. The registry of a book in the dictionary card catalog. A 
catalog card. See also ANALYTIC; AUTHOR CARD; SUB- 
JECT CARD; TITLE CARD; MAIN ENTRY. 

FALSE TITLE PAGE. See TITLE PAGE. 


FILE, PAMPHLET AND CLIPPING. See PAMPHLET AND 
CLIPPING FILE. 

FILING CATALOG CARDS. The procedure of arranging in a defi- 
nite order, usually alphabetically, all the cards in the dictionary 
card catalog. See Chapter 12. 

FILING TRAYS. See CARD TRAYS 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. The United States Govern- 
ment printing headquarters where thousands upon thousands of 
books and pamphlets on a great number of subjects are printed for 
the American citizenry at a very low cost. 

GUIDE CARD. A projecting labeled card inserted in a card catalog 
to aid in finding a desired place or heading. 

See Chapter 12. 

HALF TITLE. See TITLE PAGE. 

HINGES OR JOINTS OF A BOOK. The small sections of cloth 
between the boards or covers and the back where the covers of 
the book flex. 

See Chapter 15. 

HYPHENATED WORDS. Some compound words, some words with 
prefixes, and compound proper names that are separated by 
hyphens. 

INDEX. The pages near the end of a book which alphabetically 
summarize the topics or subjects treated in the book. A good index 
is detailed and helpful. The indexes of some books are very gen- 
eral and superficial. 
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INDEXING. Somewhat synonymous with cataloging of books. More 
often refers to listing or cataloging of the subjects of clippings, 
pamphlets, sermon texts, etc. 


INITIALS. A letter or letters used as a substitute for the author’s 
name; e.g. C.H.M. for Charles Henry Mackintosh. 


KEY CARDS. Author cards or those that take the place of author 
cards when no author is indicated. Also known as main entry or 
tracer cards. The subjects of all the subject cards are recorded on 
the backs of these key cards. 


See Chapter 11. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. The national library of the United 
States, located in Washington, D.C., established in 1800. It was 
intended to serve the reference needs of the national legislature, 
but its reference services have been available to all parts of the 
government and to the general public virtually from the institu- 
tion’s earliest days. It is probably the world’s largest library and 
certainly one of the world’s greatest research centers. It has its 
own system of classification, an elaborate subject heading list, and 
prints a complete list of catalog cards for wide usage. In 1870, 
the Library was given the responsibility for issuing copyrights to 
authors and publishers of books and other literary or artistic 
creations. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS. Cards prepared and printed by 
the Library of Congress for the dictionary card catalog as books 
are copyrighted and entered in the Library of Congress records. 


LIBRARY PASTE. A durable paste prepared and used specially for 
mending library books, sold by library supply houses. 


See Chapter 15. 


MAIN ENTRY. The full or principal entry; usually the author entry 
or card. Often referred to as the key card. 


See Chapter 11. 


MYSTIK TAPE. A special mending cloth for book repair. In dif- 
ferent colors. Needs no moistening. Can be pulled off and re- 
attached if necessary. Procurable in many hardware, department, 
and other supply stores. 

See Chapters 15 and 17. 
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NEAT’S FOOT OIL. An oil made by boiling the feet and shin bones 
of cattle, and is used chiefly as a leather dressing and fine lubri- 
cant. 


See Chapter 15. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. Books whose supply has been exhausted 
and are no longer in print. 
See Chapters 16 and 17. 


PAMPHLET. A booklet of few pages and usually in paper cover. 
See Chapters 13 and 15. 


PAMPHLET AND CLIPPING FILE. A file in which are kept in 
orderly fashion worthwhile pamphlets that are not kept on the 
book shelves, and the clippings that are worth preserving. 

See Chapter 13. 


PAMPHLET AND CLIPPING FILE CABINET. A cabinet or other 
arrangement in which pamphlets and clippings are filed for use. 
See Chapter 13. 


PHOTOMOUNT COVER. A lightweight cardboard used for covering 
pamphlets. May be purchased either in large sheets or ready pre- 
pared for covers. 

See Chapter rs. 


PREFACE. The early page or pages of a book which set forth the 
purpose of the author in writing the book, what may be expected 
from reading it, sources of information, acknowledgments, and 
other similar introductory statements. 


PRESSBOARD COVER. A thin shiny-surfaced or highly sized card- 
board used for covering pamphlets, etc. Sold either in large sheets 
or as prepared binders ready to put on the pamphlets. 

See Chapter 15. 


PSEUDONYMN. An assumed name used in place of the real name. 
Often a fictitious name assumed by an author to conceal his 
identity. 

RELATIVE INDEX. A special index of subjects that accompanies 


the Dewey Decimal Classification, indicating the numbers that 
correspond with the classification. 


See also SUBJECT HEADINGS. 
See Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 18. 
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RUBBER CEMENT. An adhesive agent that does not curl the papers 
that are cemented. Surplus cement may easily be wiped off with- 
out making a smear. 

See Chapter 15. 
SCRIPTURAL INDEX. See TEXTUAL INDEX. 


SECONDHAND BOOKSTORES. Stores that specialize in the sale 
of used books, many of which do mail order business. 
See Chapters 15, 16, and 17. 

“SEE CARD.” A card referring from a subject not in the subject 
heading list nor in the dictionary card catalog to a subject that is 
in the subject heading list and in the catalog. 

See Chapter 11. 

“SEE ALSO” CARD. A card referring from a cataloged subject to 
another kindred cataloged subject. 
See Chapter 11. 


SERMON INDEX. See TEXTUAL INDEX. 


SHELF LIST. A special card catalog of all the books in the library 
recording them on the cards in the same order as the books are 
located on the shelves. 

SHELF NUMBER. Same as CALL NUMBER. 

SILK FINISH ADHESIVE CLOTH. A specially prepared heavy 
mending cloth comparable to buckram, adhesive on one side (when 
moistened), used for making back strips for books. 

See Chapter 15. 

SUB-HEAD. A subdivision under a subject heading. Usually in- 
dicated by a dash separating the general subject and the sub- 
division; e.g. MISSIONS - CHINA. 

See Chapters 7 and 11. 

SUBJECT CARD. A card in the dictionary card catalog which 
identifies a book by its subject. A book may have one or more 
subject cards. 

See Chapter 11. 

SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION. Grouping books in the library by 
subject rather than by author. 
See Chapter 6. 


SUBJECT ENTRY. See SUBJECT HEADING. 
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SUBJECT HEADING LIST. A list of all the subjects one uses or 
will likely use in classifying his books. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. Words or phrases used to enter books under 
kindred subjects in the dictionary card catalog. An aid both in 
properly placing books in a library according to subject, and in 
locating material after being placed in the library. 

See Chapter 9. 


SUBJECT NUMBER. See CALL NUMBER. 


SYNONYMOUS SUBJECTS. Two or more names for a heading 
which refer largely to the same idea or same thing. Usually only 
one of them will be used in the dictionary card catalog. 

See Chapter 9. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. The page or pages in the early part of the 
book which tell chapter by chapter, sometimes topic by topic the 
contents of the book. 

TEXTUAL INDEX. A special index or catalog of the various Scrip- 
ture texts from which are taken the sermons, expositions, and other 
Biblical discussions that are in the library. 

See Chapter 14. 

TIPPING IN PAGES. Pasting in loose pages of a book, page by page, 
by applying a bit of paste to the edge of the loose page. 
See Chapter 15. 

TITLE OF A BOOK. The exact full name of a book. The title ap- 
pears in its exact form on the full title page. 
See TITLE PAGE. 

TITLE CARD. A card in the dictionary card catalog which identifies 
a book by its title. 

See Chapter 11. 

TITLE PAGE. The page on which the exact or full title of a book 
appears. A false or half title sometimes appears on a page before 
the title page, or on the outside of the book or on the jacket. 

See Chapter 11. 


TRACER CARD. Same as KEY CARD or MAIN ENTRY. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Chapter 1 


What would you say is the main purpose of libraries? 
What definition would you give for a good book? 
What ts a library? 
Do you agree with the sentiments expressed as quoted in Chapter 
ir 
Perhaps you would like to collect a longer list of good sayings 
about books and libraries. 
Chapter 2 


. How important would you evaluate a library to be in a pastor’s 


life and work? 


. How important do you think it is that a pastor sacrifice else- 


where if necessary to buy good books for his library? 

How much money should a pastor spend on his library? How 
many books should he have? 

What is the relation of the pastor’s library and reading to success 
in his work? 

What is the relation of the pastor’s library to his personality and 


_ character? 


Why not depend upon the public library or a nearby seminary or 
college library rather than to incur the expense of having a library 
of your own? 

How much should a man depend upon the thinking and writings 
of others for his spiritual and cultural development? 


. Is there danger in our practice of reading becoming a prop to 


our intelligence and an apology for our poor memory and igno- 
rance? 


Chapter 3 


. Now and then a pastor will argue that he should do little if 


if any reading outside the Bible. Answer his argument. 


. Can a pastor successfully lead his people to follow a better prac- 


tice of good reading than he himself follows? 
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What should be the purpose or goal of a pastor’s reading? 
Make a list of the types of literature a pastor should read. 
What should determine how much a pastor should read outside 
his own particular field of interest? 

What is the best time for you to plan to do the most of your 
diversional, cultural, or other special reading? 

What are some of the criteria that will help you make your choices 
of good reading? 

Do you think it is highly important that a minister be conversant 
with political, civic, social, national and international affairs? 
Why or why not? 

What should be the pastor’s attitude toward trashy literature that 
may be found on the market? In public libraries? In his own 
library? 

What would you consider as trashy literature? 


. What do you think about the great volume of mediocre literature 


that is being written and circulated today? 
Name several books in each of the three categories mentioned,— 
good, bad, and neutral or mediocre. 
What is your conclusion concerning reading the daily newspaper 
and the weekly magazines? 

Chapter 4 
What advantages are there in having the pastor’s library and his 
study occupy the same room? 
How do order and system in the library react upon the spirit and 
attitude of the man in the library? 
How much of his total time should a pastor spend in his library? 
How should he use his time there? Make as complete a list as 
you can of his possible achievements and activities there. A few 
are mentioned in the text. Add more. 
How would you improvise a study if you had no special room for 
this purpose? 
How will you be able to take advantage of public libraries or 
other lending libraries? What libraries do you hope to have access 
to? 
Should a pastor make his library available to his parishioners 
and neighbors? 
How much freedom should the pastor’s small children have in 
the study? The teen-age children? His grown-up young people? 
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Should the pastor have a sign on his door that no one be admitted 
at certain stated times? 
Should the telephone or doorbell be allowed to ring at times of 
meditation and prayer? 


Chapter 5 


It will. take time to organize a library and to keep it in order. 
Will the good attained thereby justify the time and effort spent? 


. What determines whether your library is a place of order and 


system or of confusion and chaos? 


. What effect will an ordered library, study, or home have on you 


as pastor? 
Does a small library, your library, need to be organized or classi- 
fied? 


. Will it be wise for you to try to develop a system of classification 


that will be intended to meet your particular needs, one that is 
different from any system yet developed? Why so or why not? 


. What is the best system of classification that you know about? 


Do you know the Dewey Decimal Classification? Do you think 
it should be used in a small library? Why so or why not? 


. Will it be wise to try this or some other system and then if you do 


not like it shift and try another? 


. What will you do or what should you do if you already have a 


growing but unclassified library? 


Chapter 6 


. Who was Melvil Dewey? You might wish to learn more about 


him than our text tell us. 

Does the decimal system make classification easier or more diffi- 
cult? 

Commit to memory the ten basic groups of all literature as Dewey 
has classified them. 


. Likewise be familiar with the ten basic divisions of the RELI- 


GION group. 

Do you see how it is possible to expand this system to meet your 
needs where Mr. Dewey fails to make provision for such? 

Do you see also how Mr. Dewey has provided for many details 
that you will never need in your library? Do not let those bother 
you. 
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Become thoroughly familiar with the decimal system, and the 
relative value of the figures to the right of the point, so you will 
have no difficulty using them in your classifying. 

Do you see how simple it is to ascertain what the book is about 
by reading the symbol on the back of the book? 

Will you classify your books by author or by subject? Whyr 


Chapter 7 


_ Although you will use a condensed classification, be sure to look 


at an unabridged classification, and study it as much as time or 
opportunity will permit. 


. Read and reread this chapter. 


Chapter 8 


For Chapter 8 follow suggestion one of Chapter 7. 

Select several books at random and by first looking at the Relative 
Index and then at the corresponding numbers in the Decimal 
Classification, see if you can in a general way classify them. 
Detailed assistance will follow in succeeding chapters. 


Chapter 9 


What are subject headings? 

Where and how do you use subject headings? 

How important is it that you have such a list? 

What should determine what you put in your list? How will you 
build it? 

Will your subject heading list be the same as would be given on a 
law or a medical library? 


6. Why will your list need to grow as your library grows? 


Io. 


What is a relative index? Chapter 8 gives Dewey’s Relative Index. 
Do you see how it may be used either with or in lieu of a subject 
heading list? 

How are you to determine what a book is about, or all the sub- 
ject headings you will need for it? Can you always tell by reading 
the title, or by looking at the first chapter? 

What is the advantage in seeking to limit the number of your 
subject headings? Why eliminate synonymous headings? 

Why will you or why will you not put all biography in one 
section? 
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Chapter ro 


. Do you know exactly how a call number is made up—what each 


number and letter stands for? 


. Why is it termed a call number? Why are the upper and lower 


lines termed class and author numbers respectively? 

After you have read the text carefully as to procedure on classi- 
fying books, try to classify a dozen more books chosen at random. 
Why is it probable that you and a man in some other profession 
would likely classify certain books differently? 

What is the advantage of having several analytic cards or entries 
for many of your books? What are analytic cards? 

How do analytics help you find a wider range of material or 
more detailed information in your library? 

How do you determine, step-by-step, what subject or subjects 


should be given each book? 


Are you going to use the Cutter-Sanborn system for author desig- 
nation or some other? Why? 

Why is an exception to the general rule made for author desig- 
nation in case of biography? 

What is the difference between collective biography and individual 
biography? Do you prefer to use 920 or B in classifying in- 
dividual biography? 

Do you prefer the two line or the three line call number for books 
on missions? Why? 

What device or plan do you prefer for marking your books? 


Chapter 11 


Define catalog or dictionary card catalog; cataloging. 
Is cataloging important for a small library? Why so or why not? 


. If you do catalog your books do you prefer the card system? Why 


your answer? 

What is the difference between author, title, and subject cards, as 
to form and as to use? 

When may you have two or more subject cards (not subject 
analytics) for a single book? 

What is the difference between the subject card and the subject 
analytic card? Which is more comprehensive? 


. Are analytics a burden or an aid in a catalog? Explain. 
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Are “see” and “see also” cards really necessary for a good cata- 
log? 

Why do we call the author card the main entry, or the key card? 
What do you record on the back of this card? Why? 


. Why are some books considered as anonymous? 
. By the time you are through cataloging, in how many places do 


you find the call number appearing? 


. Study the diagrams carefully. 


Chapter 12 


. What do we mean by filing catalog cards? 


2. How important is filing? When should you begin filing? 


What should you do if you do not have necessary money to buy a 
good filing cabinet? 

Why should filing trays not be crowded? 

What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of filing all 
catalog cards (author, subject, and title) in one general dictionary 
card catalog? 

What basic rule or two should be adopted for filing? Note the 
difference between word-by-word filing and letter-by-letter filing. 
Study very carefully all the outstanding exceptions. For more 
details see A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards or some other 
guide. 


Chapter 13 


. Should a pastor endeavor to preserve many clippings, leaflets, 


pamphlets and other such supplementary material? 


. Do you agree that good articles in most magazines should be 


clipped, then the magazines discarded? 
What should determine whether or not certain periodicals should 
be preserved in full volumes? Whether they should be bound? 


4. How will you bind those that are worthy of binding? 


What system will you follow in recording and locating the ma- 
terials that you clip and file, or special articles that may be in 
your bound magazines? 

What principles should guide you in selecting your permanent 
clippings and pamphlets? Is there danger of collecting too many? 
When will you put a pamphlet in the pamphlet file, and when 
bind it to put on the shelf? 


. Why should you file often and regularly? 
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What system do you think best for filing clippings and pam- 
phlets? Is the Dewey Decimal Classification practicable? 

Is it important to record the source and date of your clippings? 
Why? 

Should cards for clippings and pamphlets be filed in the general 
dictionary card catalog? Why so or why not? If so what do 
you think about different colored cards? 

What materials other than those mentioned in the text may be 
secured and added to these files? 


Chapter 14 


- Do you consider a textual index practicable for your library? 


Will you build one? 


. If you have such an index, how extensive will you make it—to 


include more than sermons? 
When will you use such an index in your ministry? 


Chapter 15 


. Why should you handle your books carefully? You may think of 


precautions other than those mentioned in the text. 

What principles will determine how or how much you will mark 
your books? 

Is a Bible marred by marking? 

What is to be your policy concerning the lending of your books 
to your parishioners and friends? 

What should determine how much of your own book repairing 
you do? 

Find some old worthless books and practice on the various types 
of mending suggested in the text. 

Likewise trim, sew, and bind some old magazines into a book. 
Why do you need to be careful about not sewing backs of books 
too tightly or deeply? 

When will you send your books or magazines to a professional 
binder for repair or binding? Will you send the “worse cases” or 
all of them? 

Study the diagrams carefully. 


Chapter 16 


Name several reasons why a pastor should have only good books, 
the best books, in his library. 
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2. Why is it better to build a library slowly than to get large quan- 
tities of books at a time? 

3. How much should a pastor patronize secondhand book stores? 
What should guide him in buying books there? 

4. When should he buy new books? What kind? How many? 

5. What would be your advice concerning buying from door to door 
book agents? 

6. How many and what sets of books will your library have? How 
should you be guided in buying sets? 

7. How many books will you want in your library outside the Bibli- 
cal or theological field? What kind? | 

8. What authors on books of the Bible would you add to the lists 
given in the text? 

9. What is your choice of commentaries? 

10. What should guide you in following any man’s or any insti- 
tution’s recommendations of books or selecting from any recom- 
mended list? 

11. What in your judgment are a half dozen of the best periodicals to 
have coming regularly to your library? 


Chapter 17 


1. What other good secondhand book stores do you know and would 
add to our list? 

2. When would you write to a book store that searches for out-of- 
print books? Would you expect to pay extra for this special 
service? 

3. Do you make it a practice to visit secondhand book stores? Do 
you buy books on every visit? 

4. Do you keep a supply of catalogs for secondhand book stores and 
from publishers or their agents? If not why not? 

5. Have you ever written to Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington for information on materials? Make a list of items 
that you might write there to get. 


Chapter 18 


Study carefully the bibliography. What books would you add to 
this list? 


Chapter 19 


Frequent reference to this chapter for definitions will be helpful. 
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